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PROFESSOR ANDERSON. 

The engraving, presented by our artist, Mr. 
Rosenburg, below, represents Professor An- 
derson, as he appeared, a few days since, at the 
Melodeon, in this city, in the famous bottle 
scene, assisted by his little son. This trick with 
the bottle is certainly a most incomprehensible 


AOSENBERO DEI 


one, and almost incredible to one who has not 
witnessed its performance. His “bottle” cer- 
tainly is the greatest wonder of modern times. 
Brandy, rum, gin, whisky and wines, flow from 
it in streams. We could understand how a bot- 
tle could be constructed to give the different 
liquids, but we are at a loss to know the quantity. 


A gallon is poured from a common quart bottle. 
One can, throughout our great Union, recom- 
mend Professor Anderson as the most incompre- 
hensible and gentlemanly performer we have 
ever seen in the mystic art; and we are gratified 
to know that his success is fully commensurate 
with his merit. On page 205 will be found a full 


description of the subject of our engraving. and 
a more claborate mention of his character and 
experience as a performer of necromancy, or na- 
tural magic. The truthfulness of the fine picture 
given below will be recognized by any one who 
has witnessed the professor’s public performances 
which have proved so popular in this city. 
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MAGICIAN ‘OF SEVILLE. 


A Graphic Cale of Spain, Italy and England. 


BY FREDERICK HUNTER. 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—{contrxvgn.] 
When Bernard de Norde escaped with Cor- 


rinne Almanza, in the midst of the confusion and 
apparent peril of the scene of the burning, the 
sweet girl saw only her deliverer in the man who 
urged her to fly from the danger that threatened 
them. When the prancing steeds were brought, 
all caparisoned, at the word, a thought of the 


strangeness of this event crossed her mind, for 


an instant, and she did not exactly comprehend 
the matter. 


With the readiness and tact which always 
served him in these little emergencies, however, 
Bernard observed her momentary uneasiness, 
and he quickly anticipated her inquiries. 

“ Loved one,” he said, “let me urge you to 
hasten. My own favorite steed, as you see, has 
been saved from destruction, through the exer- 
tions of my servant, and his horse, also, is here, 
at your service. You will recognize your own 
saddle and appointments, which Pierre contrived 
to rescue, as well; and now, if you will, we may 
mount and fly from the pursuit which threatens 
This appeal was sufficient. Corrinne saw that 
the buildings must be destroyed; Don Miguel 
had been left senseless in the ruins; peril, if not 
death, was evidently behind her ; and she decided 
to accept her lover’s offer. So, springing into 
the saddle, she joined Bernard at once, and 
dashed on through the wood toward the next 
village. 

Daylight broke as they entered this small 
town, bearing the terrible intelligence of the at- 
tack of the banditti, and the sacking of Don 
Miguel’s dwelling. After a hasty repast, Ber- 
nard proposed to Corrinne to keep on. He 
deemed it unsafe to tarry in so small a place, and 
hinted that he had friends beyond, to whose care 
he could consign his loved charge, while in per- 
son he proposed to return to the hacienda, and 
learn the details of the attack, and the fate of her 
guardian. The proposal was accepted, and an 
hour subsequently Corrinne found herse m- 
fortably domiciliated at the dwelling of oft Se- 
nora Maidennez—described by Bernard as a 
relative of his, to whose favor, for the time being, 
he commended Senora Corrinne Almanza, while 
he returned, as he said, once more to the scene 
of his last night’s adventures. 

At nightfall Bernard returned to Corrinne with 
he information that she feared to hear. Ac- 
cording to the last accounts he could obtain of 
the melancholy. facts, the mansion had been to- 
tally destroyed, no vestige of anything of value 
could be found, and it was believed that the un- 
fortunate remains of Don Miguel were buried in 
the ruins—no trace of him having been seen or 
heard of after he fell in the hall of his honse. 
The wound of de Norde did pot prove so serious 
as was at first feared it might be; and when he 
had given Corrinne all the information he had 
gathered, he appealed to her to know what course 
she would pursue under the painful circumstan- 
ees in which she had become so suddenly and 
unexpectedly involved. 

Poor Corrinne! She had no choice—she knew 
not whither to turn her steps! Her friend and 
protector, Don Miguel Ruberto, had beer. snatch- 
ed away from her without a moment’s warning ; 
his property had been stolen or destroyed, and 
her relations were either dead, or were now be- 
come comparative strangers to her, and at best 
were in a far distant land! She had no words 
to answer the query of her lover—whither she 


would go! With ready tact Bernard observed 
her embarrassment, and availed himself at once 
of the circumstance. 

With all the eloquence and earnestness of the 
fervent lover, he pleaded his own cause before 
the idol of his heart, and he besought Corrinne 
to rely upon fim in her frightful dilemma. He 
did not fail to picture to her the perils she must 


now necessarily be surrounded with, and at the 
same time he offered to become her friend, her 
guardian, her protector, constantly—from that 
hour. He told her of lis burning love for her, 
he swore eternal devotion to her, and solemnly 
offered his hand with the heart that adored her. 

The fair young being at whose feet he knelt 
had no disposition to argue the point with de 
Norde ; but she felt that they were still strangers. 
Their acquaintance was, in fact, but very recent, 
and she could not bring herself to accede to his 
wishes, on the instant. Nevertheless, she re- 
sponded kindly and gratefully to his friendly 
words, and assured him that he at least deserved 
all he pleaded for. At least, she would confide 
in him, for the time being. 

Bernard was content with this concession ; 
and he set himself to work, forthwith, to com- 
plete his present scheme, and consummate his 
final aim—to wit, his early union in marriage 
with the fair creature whose charms had so en- 
tranced and bewildered him, from the first mo- 
ment he met her. 

At the expiration of three days, thereafter, 
Corrinne consented to quit Spain in company 
with de Norde, who had constantly been in at- 
tendance upon her, and who had been continu- 
ously urgent in his importunities that she should 
leave the scene of her present troubles, if only 
for a season, and visit Italy with him, which he 
claimed as his birth-place and his home. The 
novelty of the proposed tour so pleased her, that 
at length she consented to ‘join him; and Ber- 
nard absented himself for four-and-twenty hours 


to complete the arrangements necessary for their 
journey. 


At the mouth of the river Guadiana, there lay 
a small brigantine, at this time—a pretty and 
well appointed craft, evidently in readiness to 
put to sea at a very briefnotice. The wind was 
blowing fresh from the northward, and towards 
evening a stranger in the garb of an ordinary 
peasant, emerged from the forest at some dis- 
tance above the spot where the vessel lay quietly 
at anchor. He was plainly in search of the brig- 
antine ; and approaching the spot where she lay, 
he drew from his breast a small blue flag, or strip 
of bunting, which he waved over his head once 
or twice without speaking. A signal which he 
seemed to understand was made on board the 
vessel, at once, and soon afterwards a boat 
reached the shore. From the stern-sheets a Stout 
young man sprang upon a little knoll near by, 
and in a hasty manner the stranger comnranica- 
ted to the sailor his plans. 

“I comprehend,” said the former. 

“ Be ready, then,” said the stranger, “ we shall 
be here at evening, to-morrow.” 

They separated—the boat returned to the brig, 
and Bernard de Norde, for he it was, retired to 
the forest once. more, mounted his horse, and 
rode back~at full speed to the temporary halting- 
place where he had left Corrinne awaiting him. 

In a little time, the requisite arrangements for 
the journey were completed, and on the follow- 
ing night de Nordeshanded the beautiful Cor- 
rinne up the gangway of the “ Falcon.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE VOYAGE AND THE WRECK. 

Tue little brig had been at sea two days, and 
thus far had made good headway towards her 
destination, with a fresh wind from the nerth- 
ward and westward. But on the morning of the 
third day, the sun rose in a hazy atmosphere, 
and very soon afterwards the scudding clouds 
foretold that heavy weather was at hand. 

The Falcon had run down to the southwest- 
ward, and was upon her course to round the 
headland of Point del Picuecho—it being the aim 
of the commander of the vessel to clear that dan- 
gerons vicinity, if possible, before night, as he 
well knew the perils of the waters near the isl- 
and reefs which show themselves, in a clear day, 
in that locality. 

As the day waned, however, and evening set 
in at last, the heavens were darkened by thick 
black clouds, and the whistling of the rushing 


wind among the rigging and against the light 
sails they showed on board the Falcon, was evi- 
dence sufficient to the sailors that they would 
have a sharp time in getiing round the headland 
at best. But, as the storm increased, due can- 
tion was exercised ; and at the same time, the 
wreckers on the shore beyond were more and 
more delighted—for they believed that such a 
gale must bring its booty landward ! 

The night proved one of those wretchedly 
gloomy ones, when not a star could be seen, and 
as it lengthened, that darkness deepened. The 
surge dashed high over the rocks in every direc- 


tion, and the look-out on board the Falcon had 
been cautioned to be especially wary. On a 
sudden, a light was discovered, and the cry of 
“land ho! A light!” was quickly reported by 
the watch. 

“Where away?” asked a bold voice, on the 
instant. 

“ To the north-east—over the lee bow,” 

It was Bernard de Norde who made the query, 
for he had been upon the deck for the twelve 
hours preceding, and this announcement caused 
him anxiety. 

The light was now clearly seen by all hands, 
and the question arose “ what is it?” But there 
were none who could answer it. It had been 
impossible during the day to take the customary 
observation at noon, in consequence of the thick 
weather, and both skipper and crew were entirely 
at a loss to determine where they were. Bernard, 
however, entertained his own suspicions, secretly, 
but he did not utter them. 

An attempt was made, forthwith, to wear ship, 
and claw off from the coast; but.this was found 
to be utterly impracticable, from the violence of 
the gale, which was now rapidly increasing, so 
that sail could not be carried. And besides this, 
the Falcon was a heavy sailer, and could not be 
readily managed. The effort to lay to was 
quite as futile, and it was clear that she must 
make a harbor, or go ashore. In this dilemma 
de Norde called the master aside, and in a low 
tone asked him if he could divine, or imagine, 
where they were, and what light it was ite saw 
so distinctly ? 

“I know,” said the skipper, with some feel- 
ing, “‘ I know that we are to the nor’ard of the 
point, and that the light we see, yonder, isn’t 
what I'd like to see.” 

“Then you suspect—” 

“TI don’t suspicionize nothin’,” continued the 
old sailor, bluntly. 

“ Well—it is a false light, then !” 

“Tt must be !” 

“ And we must go ashore, too ?” 

*T can see no other hope for us.” 

“* Captain we have too precious a burthen on 
board your craft, to sacrifice it thus, without a 
struggle,” continued de Norde, with emphasis. 

“ What do you propose, then ?” 

““T will give you an hundred doubloons in ad- 
dition to your price for conveying us to dur des- 
tination, if you weather this gale in safety.” 

* And you think that the lives of myself and 
my crew are to be put into a money scale, do 
you? 

No, no, eaptain—” 

“You so propose ; for, do you think I wont 
do all that a man can do, under such circum- 
stances ‘as these ?” 

“Tt is well.” 

“ Breakers !” shouted the look-out. 

“Breakers ahead!” continued two or three 
voices at the same. time, for the crew had now 
become thoroughly alarmed, and as thoroughly 
watchfal. 

“What's to be done, now, muspbe done quick- 
ly,” added the captain, turning to de Norde. 


“ We’re within half a mile of that infernal reef, 
and they are waiting for us!’ 

“T see it all,” said de Norde. 
fire-arms on board, have you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Place them in the hands of every man on 
board, then; and if we must fight, we will not 
be taken at any disadvantage that it is in our 
power to control. What's that?’ 

The vessel had struck! But she passed over 
the hidden boulder, and the captain sprang at 
once to the helm. 

“Lively, men!” he cried, “for your lives! 
Clear the stern anchor! Let go!’ and in less 
time, apparently, than we have occupied in re- 
lating the fact, the anchor went down, and the 
brigantine swung round to the wind. 

This was but momentary, however, for the 
hurricane was dreadful, avd the poor crew found 
it exceedingly difficult to stand upon deck at all. 
The heavy, roaring waves dashed high over the 
little vessel, and her bulwarks were quickly stove, 
as one of the boats went by the board. 

The captain of the Falcon was a brave sailor, 
however, and he had faced many a gale as stitf 
as this, in his time, undaunted, where he had 
before had plenty of searoom. But the anchor 


dragged, and the best bower was at last resorted 
to, as a finalhope! The brig had sprung aleak ; 
but, for a few moments she lay firm to her an- 
chorage, and it was believed that she yet might 
weather it. 

There were anxious hearts on board that little 
craft, and a prayer went up from the lips of 


beauty, to Him who rules the storm, that they 
might escape the terrors of that dark and awful 
night! 

** She’ll soon be here,”’ remarked Boseat to his 
companions, as they skulked about in the rock- 
clefts. “She’ll soon be here—but, somehow or 
other, she’s been pretty well managed, that’s cer- 
tain. I shouldn’t be surprised, Pedro, if there’s 
some one on board that craft that has been canght 
in this latitude afore! An’ I reckon he doesn’t 
like the company he thinks he’ll have to meet 
here.” 

“ Very like, very like,” was the response. 

“ Hows’ever, they must come to it—whew! how 
she blows, to be sure !” 

“That’s it—that’s,jt!” said Boseat, again. 
“ That, flaw parted her cable. The fore-chain is 
light—now she swings to it, again—heigh! But 
there’s a comber for you! Now she 
she comes! Stand ready, boys !” 

As Boseat spoke, an enormous wave rolled 
down before the wind, and striking the brig fairly, 
her cable broke, four or five men were washed 
overboard, and the deck was swept clear of every- 
thing movable. 

An indistinct order was given in relation to 
lowering away the boats ; but in the midst of the 
howling storm and the roar of the surge which 
dashed upon the sturdy rocks, this order was 
useless—fornone could hear it. And, moreover, 
since their fate seethed to be inevitable, a sullen 
stupor and reckless resignation seemed to have 
seized upon both officers and crew. The Falcon 
drifted rapidly shoreward, and a few minutes 
afterward she reached the ledge, from which she 
never again departed ! 

When the brig struck again, the violence of 
the shock seemed, for the moment, to awaken 
the wretched crew anew to the peril of . situ- 
ation. Death stared them palpably in the face, 
and it was worth one more effort to save their 
own lives. 

“ To the boats!” shouted de Nordc; but there 
was but one boat leftthem. Still he shouted “to 
the boat, men! A hundred doubloons, each, to 
those who reach the shore. Get ont the boat!” . 

A light form, and a cheek pale and cold with 
fear and watéhing, now presented itself at the 
companion-way, supported by the strong arm of 
Bernard himself, and by clinging, as she ascend- 
ed, to the sides of the passage. 

“ Cheer thee—cheer heart, dear Corrinne !” 
said Bernard, affectionately, 

“Is not this peril awful ?” she asked. 

“It is indeed, Corrinne. But do not despair. 
Come! Cling to me; and if we must meet 
death in this way, you'shall die in the embrace 
of him who will cheerfally risk his life toaid and 
save you. Cheer up,loved one!” |. . 

Thump—thump—thump! The death-knell of 
the Falcon had“ péaled! She was dashed into 
splinters upon that reef within the next half 
hour! The boat had been got over the side, and 


“Yon have 


‘into it’some six or seven human beings sprang, 


seemingly all at the same instant; for in the next 

it was far away from the sinking vessel, on tl e 

top of a huge wave, with but a single oar to 
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guide or control it, and swiftly blowing shore- 
ward, amid the whitened and foaming surge. 

In the stern of the boat sat Bernard de Norde, 
clasping in his arms the almost lifeless form of 
his sweet Corrinne; who, all unused to such 


vough usage, and such frightful scenes, had 


fainted in her lover’s arms from fright and ex- 
haustion. 

“Steady, boys!” said de Norde, encouraging- 
ly. “ Keep her head up—now she rides ! Steady 
—so! Five hundred dacats for you—you with 
the oar—if we reach the shore in safe—” 

Crash! crash—crash! The deed was done! 
The storm had triumphed. The boat was stove, 
and her bow dashed far away in the whirling 
current, while the stern was rolled in splinters to 
the shore! The remainder of the crew, de Norde, 
Corrinne, all were now struggling for life, with- 
out a shade of further bagth: amid the merciless, 
raging waters ! 

“The jig is up, boys,” said Boseat, graffly. 
“ She’s gone to pieces. So far as the craft is 
concerned, we shan’t make much out of her. By 
Jove! but i>n’t this a whistler of a breeze?’ he 
added, as he placed his rough hand to his head 
to keep his sou-wester in its place. “ Howsoever, 
we shall have a shy at the cargo, if she had any. 


Hallo! what's yonder ?” 

There was an object of interest in sight—the 
form of a man, struggling with the waves, but a 
short distance from the shore. He was plainly 
much exhausted. There were two persons there 
—three! The light had gone down considerably, 
but still its glimmer could be distinguished on 
the rock. 


And still the sufferers struggled on, amid those 
heaving, angry waves, surrounded by darkness, 


peril, despair! 


CHAPTF XI. 
NAPLES—A TRIO OF NEW FACES. 

Some six weeks subsequently to the events 
narrated in our last chapters, there came to Na- 
ples, in the vetturino from Vecchia, a little party 
of nobility, comprising three persans of apparent 
rank, to wit, a lady and two gentlemen, and their 
retinue of some seven or eight attendants. They 
halted at the most fashionable hotel, temporarily, 
and submitted to the highest charges for their 
accommodations without a query. 

The foremost of this trio was a splendid ap- 

ing, but rather a youngish man, known by 

e title of Count Antienne. His male compan- 
ion was one Don Felix Barbierre, from Madrid. 
The lady was thought to be the most graceful 
and lovely of all the female strangers that had 
been seen in Naples for many seasons. The 
party travelled incog, and as this was a very com- 
mon occurrence, none seemed to know or care 
who the new comers werg, They lived in the 
best style, paid their bills promptly, through 
their secretary and steward, and everybody seem- 
ed to be content with them, without asking trou- 
blesome questions. 

It appeared, at the end ‘of a week, that the 
Count Antienne was the happy husband of the 
beautiful senora, and that the little party were 
from Spain, on a visit to Italy, to pass their 
floneymoon. They had been wedded but a few 
days. The Don Barbierre was rather a con/i- 
dante, than otherwise—the constant companion 
of the count, in his rambles, and, seemingly, a 
friend whom both the count and his lovely wife 
valued highly. He had served the noble count 
right valiantly in several emergencies, prior to 
this time, and he was deserving of their united 
friendship and favor. 

As we have already stited, there were in at- 
tendance upon this party some half a score of 
servants and attaches, and a highly respectable 
establishment was maintained the count, at 
his hotel. But few acquain were made, 
however, by the strangers, as the newly-wedded 
couple appeared to be quite as well pleased in 
the society of each other as in any way, and af- 
fairs passed along as joyfully and as smoothly 
as heart could possibly desire, for five or six 
weeks after their arrival at Naples. 

About this time, there arrived an invalid, with 
a single servant, who~halted at the hotel 
where the count and his ‘party were domiciled. 

He was a tall, gaunt looking man—Sgan and 
pale fi from disease, and crippled by gout, appar- 
ently, or some rheumatic ai m. He moved 
about but little, and leaned his attendant 
always when he went abroad. He visited Italy 
t recruit his broken health, and had but just re- 
ently got up from a bed of fearful illness. 

The features of this man forbidding, and 


was not by means 


4 


agreeable. However, it was the season for the 
annual visits of the floating foreign population 
which crowds the Italian cities every year, and 
no one cared for the old man’s gout or his scowls ; 
since each one had his own pleasures and pas- 
times to attend to, with all the leisure they could 
command. 

“Sancho !” said the old man, gruffly, very 
soon after reaching the hotel—* Sancho !”” 

“T am here, senor,” was the reply. 

“ Sancho—I know thee for a cunning knave ; 
and I have had cause to think thee devoted to 
my interests, in times gone by.” 

“ Good senor, I would always be thy slave.” 

“ Hast thou seen aught here since our coming 
on thou hast seen before ?” 

“Good master, if I rightly judge of the query 
propounded, I would say ay; bat I ‘may not 
comprehend it.” 

“Look again, then, and report to me, anon.” 

The attendant retired, and a sort of fiendish 
smile trembled, one moment, upon the wan 
countenance of the invalid stranger. 

In the course of another hour the servant re- 
turned, and quickly communicated with the old 
man. What he said could be a matter of con- 
jecture, only, for he whispered the information 


he had gathered in the old fellow’s ear, who 
seemed vastly delighted with the discoveries 
Sancho thought he had made! 
“ You did not expose yourself, Sancho ?” 
“No, senor, no. But they would not remem—” 
“ Keep within doors, Sancho, and leave the 
rest to me,” 


It was late in the evening of the following day. 
The night was unusually fine, even for that lovely 
climate ; and the Count Antienne, as was his 
evening habit, had wandered away into the great 
gardens of the hotel, accompanied by his beauti- 
ful young wife, to enjoy the soft air and healthful 
influences of the open atmosphere. 

The wind was gentle as the breathings of an 
infant ; the odors from the groves were inviting 
and grateful to the senses ; the myriad stars that 
dotted the firmament twinkled joyfully above the 
lovers, and nature seemed to be at rest, as the 
soft zephyrs breathed gently among the vine- 
covered arbors. 

“ Life of my life!” said the handsome count, 
in a gentle tone, to his loved wife, “are we not 
now supremely happy? Within the enchanting 
shadow of this gorgeous grove, beneath such a 
sky as this, surrounded by all that heart can 
wish, in a temporal view—why should we not 
be happy in each other’s love ?” 

“We should, indeed, be very happy,’ re- 
sponded the fair creature, who sat beside him. 

“ And yet you sigh for home.” 

“ Ah, count, how many perils have I passed 
through, within a little time, and how singularly 
distressing was my departure from that home!’ 

“But you do not relent, surely ?” 

“No, no—not that, not that, my ever best of 
friends. Yet you will return, anon, will you 
not ?” 

“ Whenever it may please my love to choose 
it.” 

“My poor guardian!” sighed the lady, in 
reply. 

rc. You never knew him, love, else you would 
not sigh for him, I warrant me.” 

“Knew him? How! Surely he was the 
kindest of friends to his poor orphan ward.” 

“Still, I repeat it, you never knew him.” 

At this moment the count sprang quickly to 
his feet, and seized the handle of his rapier. 

“Did you hear nothing?” he asked, turning 
to his wife. 

“ Nothing, save the wind among the shrubbery. 
Did you?” 

**T think we have had a listener here. Let us 
return.” And with this. suggestion, the count 
placed his wife’s arm within his own, and emerg- 
ing into the main avenue, they bent their steps 
towards the hotel once more. 


They were now at a long distance from the 
piazza of the house, for the garden was a spacious 
one, into which the guests of the hotel frequently 
wandered after nightfall. They proceeded on, 
however, unmolested ; and the count began to 
believe that his usually acute hearing had this 
time deceived him—when the tall, gaunt figure 
of a man suddenly stepped out from beneath a 
clump of trees, and confronted them. It was 
the crippled stranger who had recently arrived 


at the hotel, accompanied by a single scrvant. 


“Signor !” he said, “I greet you.” 

“Signor,” replied the count, quickly, but not 
a little embarrassed at this unanticipated meet- 
ing, “I give you good night.’ The count would 


have passed on, after this rather formal response, 
but the stranger said : 

“May I have a word with you, signor ?” 

“Me? Surely—yes; that is—come to my 
quarters, within the hotel, and you may have an 
hundred words, or sentences, an’ you like, so 
that they be civil.” 

“T would speak with you here, an’ it please 
you.” 

“No! Do you not observe I have alady with 
me ?” 

“ The lady may retire.” 

“No, I repeat,” continued the count, annoyed. 
“ If you have business with me, come to my ho- 
tel. I have no leisure or inclination, i’ faith, to 
talk here; and so, again, I give you good night, 
signor.” 

Bat the intruder stood in the path; and the 
lady had become thoroughly alarmed at his im- 
portunity. He approached the count, more 
nearly, and gazing in his face, he said: 

“Your countship does not seem to recognize 
me, I observe.” 

“ This is not the place to recognize—” 

“It is well, then. At what hour may I meet 
you at your lodgings?” 

“ Whenever it best suits your leisure.” 


“ At eleven, then, to-night.” 


“ At eleven, be it. I will-expect you.” 
may do so, count. Adios,’ continued 
the traveller, retiring; and the nobleman has- 


tened forward with his young wife to the hotel. 
“ Who can it be?” she asked, as soon as they 


were fairly ridded of the intruder. 


“T have no idea,” said the count, “nor have 
Icare about it, either. Be he friend or foe, I 
shall now prepare myself to receive him.” 

“ Did you not suspect him ?” 

“No—he was undoubtedly masked; and, 
moreover, the darkness was such that I could 
seareely swear whether he was black or white.” 

* And you will meet him *”’ 

“ Assuredly, will 

“ He may have evil designs upon you.” 

“Never fear, love. I think you are over-cau- 
tious, but I will venture nothing. It is now near 
ten. At eleven o’clock he will unquestionably be 
here. You may retire—and trust me, I will risk 
nothing.” 

The count escorted his lady to her chamber, 
and then he sat down to reflect upon what he 


should do, under the circumstances. 

After a few moments of thought, he rang for 
his friend, Don Felix, who attended upon him 
directly, and to whom he at once entrusted the 
details of his adventure and his appointment. 

“And have you no idea who he is?” asked 
his companion, after listening to the story. 

“Not the slightest. He is unlike, in form and 
features, so far as I could judge, any one I re- 
member ever to have met.” 

“Do you think he really knows you? Or 
may he not have mistaken you for some other 
person 

“It may be thus, but he was exceedingly im- 
portunate and peremptory in his manner.” 

“That may be a part of his plan to bring 
about some particular object.” 

“ Well, time flies. He will be here, anon. 
Within the recess, yonder, ensconce yourself, 
good Barbierre ; I have no fears in this matter ; 
but I prefer that you, my friend and con/idante, 
should know the nature of this man’s business.” 

“ Well-timed caution, good count. I will re- 
tirehere. Are you armed ?” 

“ Thoroughly.” 

“ Good night, then,” said Don Felix, as he 
concealed himself from view. And in a few 
minutes the servant announced a wenger in 
waiting to see the count. 

“Show him in,” said that gentleman to the 
attendant. And-immediately the old man hob- 
bled into the room. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TWO SIDES OF AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

WueEn the decrepit intruder crossed the thres- 
hold of the apartment, the Count Antienne was 
discovered sitting very leisurely at a large cir- 
cular table, enjoyinghis cigaretto, and seemingly 
content with himself and every one else in the 
world. .. 

“*] have the honor of meeting with the Count 
Antienne,” -he said, drawing up a chair, and 

ing down so as to confront the former. 

“Such is my address here,” replied the count. 

“You appear at ease, good count, and you 
sleep well o’ nights, I dare say.” 
“What may be your busingss with me, sig- 


nor?” asked the count, immediately, and in a 
rather tart tone. “If you have. aught to com- 
municate worth the hearing, I am here to listen 
to you. If not, leave me to my leisure, for the 
hour is late.” 

“What I have to say, count, may or may not 
be worth the hearing; of that you shall be the 
judge.” 

“ Will you proceed ?” 

“TI will, good count. And first I will say that 
you are lately arrived in Naples.” 

“ Well, aud what of that ’”’ 

“Nothing, count. You came hither direct 
from Spain.” 

Did I?” 

“Tsay you came hither directly from Spain.” 

“ Perhaps not.’ 

“Well, I so understand the fact; and I am 
curious to obtain some information from you, if 
you will humor me.” 

“Go on, then,” replied the count, with patron- 
izing air. ‘“ If I can serve you, let me know it.”’ 

“‘T am an old man, as you see, count, and you 
will pardon me. Buta strange story has just 
reached me, touching the fate of an old and val- 
ued friend of mine, who dwelt near Seville ; and 
you may have heard the details of the accident, 


which I will relate to you as it comes to me. 
“He had resided in the vicinity of Seville 
some five or six years, and was beloved by all 
who made his acquaintance. None knew whence 
he came, when he first arrived there ; but he had 
made a handsome fortune abroad, previously, 
and after a long life of toil and perils, he retired 


to enjoy his means. He was liberal, and proved ‘ 
a good neighbor; and time passed happily in his 
quiet household. 

“ I grieve to learn thagga terrible mishap has 
lately befallen him ; and, as you come recently 
from that quarter, as I hear, you may have 
learned particulars in regard to his fate. His 
name was Don Miguel Raberto. You may have 
heard this name, signor?”’ 

“ Yes, I have heard that name; go on.” 

“ As I was saying, then, in the midst of his 
enjoyment of what he had toiled for, a murderous 
band of mountain robbers attacked his dwelling, 
but a few months since, and having robbed his 
house of everything it contained of value, they 
fired the buildings at midnight, and escaped 
with their booty! Don Miguel defended his 
property, of course, to the best of his ability, but 
he was overpowered with numbers, and he fell, 
at last, covered with wounds. He was left in the 
midst of falling ruins senséféss, with no power 
of escaping so dreadful a death—for his attend- 
ants had been vanquished and driven from the 
premises. 

“This gang of desperadoes, so the tale is told, 
was led on in this murderous expedition by one 
Bernard de Norde, a villain and an ingrate, who 
thrust himself beneath the roof of Don Miguel, 
and was his guest on the night of this very oc- 
currence. You may have heard of this de Norde ?”” 
asked the old man, quickly. 

*- Yes—go on,” replied the count. 

The speaker had become deeply excited by 
this time; but he kept his sitting, and continued : 

“This desperate de Norde had contrived to 
cheat the Don Miguel Ruberto out of a large 
sum of gold, but a short time previously, but he 
was not content with this. He was not satisfied 
with burning his mansion to the ground—it was 
not enough that he robbed his house of every 
ducat there—it was insufficient that his minions 
should murder Ruberto, and leave his lifeless 
body to be consumed amid the ruins he had 
caused—but, beneath those walls, contentéd, 
happy, hopeful in Ruberto’s protection and love, 
there dwelt an humble but beautiful flower, just 
budding into fair womanhood—a graceful, joy- 
ous, virtuous maiden—upon whom this despera- 
do seta mark! Inthe midst of the dire ruin 
and confusion of that dreadful night, the villain 
stole that maiden—and escaped! So runs the 
tale. Tell me, good count, have you not heard 
of this ?” 

“ Yes,” responded the count, “I have heard 
of this ; but do you know no further details ?” 

“No, no. I hear that you are now from 
Spain, and recently ; and I felt certain you could 
tell me if this sad account were true.” 

“ And you are now inclined to know the rest ?” 

“Yes, yes, good count; I pray.you, if you can 
add to this, let me know all the details.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Life hath as many farewells 
As it hath sunny hours, 
And over some are scattered thorns, 


Mrs. L. P. Smith, 


And over others, flowers. 
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AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST, 


John James Audubon was born of 
French parents, at New Orleans, May 4, 
1780, and received a part of his eauca- 
tion in Paris, where he reckoned the cel- 
ebrated artist David among his instruc- 
tors. On his return to the United States, 
he married, and his father established 
him in life by giving him a fine farm on 
the banks of the Schuylkill. All the at- 
tractions of an easy and tranquil existence 
united to woo him to luxurious ease, but 
an irresistible vocation attracted him to 
the splendors of nature. In 1810, heem- 
barked in a skiff with his wife and young 
child for his only companions, and his 
gan and pencil for baggage, and com- 
menced an adventurous and wandering 
life—the life of a hunter and naturalist, 
which he did not abandon till 1834. An 
excellent shot, a painter of superior tal- 
ents, a passionate obseryer of nature, he 
united the rare gifts requisite for the ar- 
duous mission’ he had undertaken. His 
studies, pursued not in the midst of the 
stuffed specimens of a cabinet of natural 
history, but in the forests and savannahs, 
under the burning sun of the torrid zone, 
and in the midst of northern icebergs, 
had something energetic, actual and vital, 
so to speak, which gave them in advance 
a superiority over the feeble labors of 
compilers of natural history. “Thus, when 
at the end of an uninterrupted pilgrimage 
of twenty-five years, he landed on the 
shores of England with his travelling 
portfolio, when, surrounded by the best 
writers and the best artists of Great Brit- 
ain, he began the publication of his work 
on the birds of North America, his re- 
nown rang from one end of the scientific 
world to the other. Humboldt and Ca- 
vier recognized him from the outset as 
their equal, and the latter did not fear to 
declare before the Academy of Sciences, 
that “ Audubon’s work was the most 
magnificent monument that art had ever 
erected to nature.” In @ect, this work is 
something more than a simple treatise—a 
frigid nomenclature ; and while relating 
his daily observations, the author relates 
also his own life, that is to say, twenty- 
five years of constant emotion, of suffer- 
ings endured with the admirable con- 
stancy that love of science alone imparts, 
of jovs known only to the enthusiastic 
naturalist. Audubon carries his reader 
along with him to all latitudes, he makes 
him witness the scenes he relates; in a 
word, he makes him a sharer in his studies. 
This bird you see before you has been pursued 
by the indefatigable student for ten years, and 
found three thousand miles from the place where 
it was observed for the first time. Another was 
taken after three days of fatigue and privations 
beneath a burning sky; and a third he succeeded 
in bringing down only after swimming a half- 
frozen river, with his gun fastened to his head. 
Seventy-five subscriptions, at a thousand dollars 
each, defrayed the expenses of the publication of 
this vast work, one of the most complete and ac- 
curate ever published. After having completed 
it, Audubon returned to the United States about 

1339, when he published a new edition. Soon 


PORTRAIT OF AUDUBON, THE NATURALIST. 


afterwards, he began, in connection with Dr. 
Buchanan, the Quadrupeds of North America, 
completed not long before his death, which took 
place January 27,1851. Audubon left two sons, 
his pupils from infancy, and his assistants during 
many years. May they honorably sustain the 
glorious name he has bequeathed them. We 
can well conceive of the deep interest that any 
one would realize who was devoted to the study 
that the subject of our sketch made his being, 
end and aim. It must be a most absorbing pas- 
sion, that which engages the student of nature. 
Audubon evinced the truth of this, by his never- 
flagging zeal and constant application to his 
beloved study. 


EXPLOSION OF THE REINDEER. 

Still again are we called upon to record a fear- 
ful calamity on the waters of the Hudson. A 
graphic view of this mournful event is given be- 
low. The steam boiler flue of the Reindeer ex- 
ploded on Saturday noon, Sept. 4th, as she was 
about leaving the Malden or Bristol landing, in- 
stantly killing several persons, blowing others 
overboard, some of whom were drowned, badly 
scalding many others, and inflicting slighter in- 
juries upon an additional number. As soon as 
the intelligence of this disaster reached New 
York, the trains on the Hudson River Railroad 
were thronged by those persons who had friends 
on board the Reindeer, and sought the earliest 


opportunity to ascertain their fate, by pro- 
ceeding to the scene of the distressing oc- 
currence. The public mind, filled with 
the yet fresh details of the loss of the 
Clay and the Atlantic, was keenly sensi- 
tive to everything relating to events of 
this character; and the most intense 
interest and anxiety was manifested 
throughout the community from the in- 
stant that news of this latest disaster was 
received. The Reindeer left New York at 
7 o’clock in the morning, under the com- 
mand of Capt. C. W. Farnbam, for Al- 
bany, and made all the usual landings, 
except two. It is worthy of remark that 
she had the river to herself, as no opposi- 
tion boat was running. She reac the 
landing at Bristol, on the west shore of 
the Hudson, about thirteen minutes past 
1 o’clock. At this time many of the _pas-- 
sengers were seated at the dining-table in 
the after cabin. The steward, bar-keeper, 
and chief engineer were also at the table. 
At the moment the pilot pulled the bell 
of the engineré6m “ee ahead,”’’ the 
explosion took place. By the force of 
the steam, the iron sheathing was ripped 
up, and beams and timbers were torn 
from their places and driven through the 
kitchen into the after cabin, carryiny all 
before them, instantly scalding and_kill- 
ing those at the dinner table. The ex- 
ploded boiler is situated about midships 
of the vessel, with the flues and furnaces 
pointing to the stem of the boat, and 
about forty feet from the partition of the 
cabin. One of the firemen was wedged 
among the mass of ruins, with his body 
mangled to such an extent as to render 
recognition impossible except by his 
clothing. ‘The steam through a 
pantry into the dining-saloon, where 1) e 
work of destraction is stated to have 
been completed—every person there be- 
ing either killed or wounded. The steam 
also passed up the chimney, canying 
away the smoke-pipe, which fell across 
the hurricane deck, breaking it down. 
No persons, however, were injured above 
the deck, except the engineers and cooks. 
There were some three hundred passen- 
gers, among whom the greatest confusion 
prevailed. Many threw themselves into 
the river—some of whom were drowned. 
It is estimated that about fifty persons 
were badly scalded, in addition to those 
already dead. The report of the explo- 
sion was heard for several miles up and 
down the river. The steamer was sup- 
to be on fire after the fearful explosion, 
which added to the consternation of the surviving 
pevetame The scenes that followed were 
eart-rending. At this time scarch was made 
for the wounded by their friends and citizens of 
the village. Those of the passengers scajded 
were found in the after cabin in great agony 
with the skin dropping from their bodies, and 
many of them at the point of death from inhaling 
the steam. Those in this condition died shortly 
after. Fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters 
were weeping at their losses, or praying for the 
safety of relatives. The ladies of the villa 
rendered every assistance in their power to alle. 
viate their distress. 
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HER MAJESTY’S CRUISE.—VIEW OF THE ROYAL SQUADRON LEAVING THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


THE ROYAL SQUADRON. 

Queen Victoria is quite a sensible sort of a 
body, and does not care to remain at all times 
tied up at home. She’s of a roving dispo- 
sition and fond of travelling. The last arrivals 
from England represent her majesty as having 
cmarhell ea board the royal steam yacht for a 
cruise along shore. The royal suite consisted of 
the Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. Caroline Cav- 
endish, the Earl of Hardwicke, Lord George 
Lennox, Colonel the Hon. C Grey, Colonel the 
Hon. C. Phipps, Sir James Clark and Mr. Gibbs. 
The Victoria and Albert was accompanied by 
the following vessels, which constituted the royal 
steam squadron for the occasion, viz., the Odin, 
Retribution, Samson, Magicienne and Barra- 
couta war steamers, and the Fairy, Black Eagle 
-and Vigil. Our picture represents the royal 
uadron as it appeared leaving the Isle of 
ight. The following description of the cruise 
we copy from our foreign exchanges :—‘ They 
te ed westward, along the south coast of 

ngland, touching at various points. At Batta- 
combe Bay they anchored for two hours, and 


then proceeded to Torbay, where her majesty 
and the royal family remained on board the 
yacht during the night. The next morning her 
majesty and the royal children, attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. Miss Cavendish, 
and the Earl of wicke, embarked in the 
barge and proceeded round the harbor, steered 
by Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence. The squadron 
in got under way, and made for Plymouth, 
where it anchored about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and immediately all the military and naval 
authorities at the port waited upon her maj 

and paid their respects. Prince Albert had, 
previous to the arrival of the squadron at Ply- 
mouth, gone off in the Fairy yacht to Dart- 
mouth, where his royal highness landed, and 
proceeded in a carriage and four to Dartmoor, 
and minutely inspected there the progress of 
cultivation on some of the recently formed farms, 
and more particularly of the land recently put 
under cultivation by the convicts stationed on 
the moor, and also to inspect the prison and its 
appointments, inmates, etc. His royal highness 
subsequently came across the country. from 


Dartmouth to Plymouth, and rejoined her maj- 
esty on board the royal yacht in the course of 
theevening. Her majesty had, in the meantime, 
embarked in her barge at Plymouth, and accom- 

nied by four of the royal children, landed at 

ount Edgecumbe, and was received by the 
Countess of Mount Edgecumbe, and, on arriving 
at the house, by the noble earl, the state of whose 
health unfortunately prevented him from going 
to the water side. On landing, her majesty was 
heartily cheered by the vast concourse of people 
in boats, and on the shore. Her majesty re- 
mained on shore until about six o’clock, when 
she and the members of the royal family by 
whom she was accompanied returned to the Vic- 
toria and Albert. At twoo’clock she embarked 
in the Fairy tender, and proceeded up the Tamar 
as far as Cothell, an old baronial residence, pic- 
turesquely located on the banks of the Tamar, 
belonging to the Right Honorable the Earl of 
Mount Edgecumbe. She was accompanied by 
Prince Albert and the royal family. After a 
merry time they returned once more to their 
homes on terra firma,” 


VIEW OF THE. NEW CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


CATHEDRAL OF 8ST. JOHN. 

Our Canadian neighbors seem imbued with a 
go-a-head Yankee spirit, and are constantly im- 
proving and advancing in point of architectural 
matters and internal improvement. We present. 
our readers with an engraving of the new Ca- 
thedral of St. John, Newfoundland, now erecting. 
The following description of the cathedral has 
been published :—“ Th style is first-pointed of 
the latest phase, in the as and transepts ; tran- 
sitional towards middle-pointed in the choir. To 
this style the architect was confined by the rigor- 
ous proscription of external shafts and mould- 
ings; the cold and driving mists of the climate 
being so severe as to destroy all ornamental or 
creviced work ex to the air. In plan, St. 
John’s is to consist of a nave with aisles ; tran- 
septs with eastern aisles; and a tower at the in- 
tersection. The length of the nave is 106 feet; 
of the crossing, 30; and of the choir, 60 feet— 
the nave consisting of six, the choir of four bays. 
The site is a fine one—the ground rising rapidly 
northward. The church is in thorough keeping 
with the storms and snows of St John. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE ARTIST-BRIDE. 


BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 


JERRY JONES was not born a painter, nor did 
his family ever imagine that he was. Indeed he 
was only laughed at by them, when, his churlish 
blood boiling at some indignity showed him by 
his master’s son, the gifted, but proud and over- 
bearing Edward De. Lancy, the little, rough, 
dirty boy shook his puny fist and exclaimed, 
“ Sometime I will be a greater painter than he is!” 

“The path of wealth is open to you, my boy,” 
his father would say; “be industrious, be pra- 
dent, and keep your eyes open as you go through 
the world, and you may, some day, have as 
broad lands and as proud halls as the De Lancy 
will inherit ; but to become in any other respect 
his equal, Jerry, will be a vain attempt !” 

Jerry, sometime, remembered his father’s 
advice, but it was not until after he had learned 
that the chalk and charcoal scratches on the walls 
of his kennel did not much resemble his master’s 
drawings, and that the daubs he made with the 
brushes he abstracted from Edward’s studio did 
not surpass in beauty the elegant paintings of 
the young artist ; but the time never did come, 
until his wish was gratified, that to humble the 
pride of the De Lancies, by having produced in 
his family a more splendid work of art than they 
could boast, was not his highest ambition. How- 
ever, at the age of twenty-five, Jerry Jones—we 
beg his pardon, he was Sir Vinton Stanley now, 
by the good sense and spirit of Lady Emma, 
who preferred the handsome face, fine figure and 
good habits of Jones, though it was plebeian 
blood which circled in his veins, to the noble 
name of the dissolute man whom her friends 
would have persuaded her to marry. 

“If my personal defects and my ten years’ 
seniority will prevent him from loving me,” said 
the lady to her advisers, “he will at least be 
grateful to me for the position im life I have 
given him, while the Marquis of L—— would be 
spending my wealth with wine and cards, and 
making a jest of me among his low associates.” 

Sir Vinton Stanley, at the age of twenty-five, 
I was beginning to say, gave up all thoughts of 
ever rivalling, in the art of painting, his former 
master, who was now enjoying considerable ce- 
lebrity. No, the artist who was to immortalize 
his family, and astonish the world, was the little 
representative of himself, which Lady Stanley 
presented to him a year after their marriage. 

But George, though he- was a bright, active 
little fellow, possessing all the good qualities of 
both his parents, perhaps improving on the inde- 
pendence of character, and the good sense of his 
mother, and the natural rectitude of conduct, and 
the personal attractions of his father, did not in- 
herit from them any qualities of which they 
themselves were not possessed. He was no more 
born a painter than was Sir Vinton, and more 
than that, he was not anxious to become one. 
In vain were the first masters employed to teach 
him the art which even his father could mot fail 
to perceive nature had not given him; in vain 
were the finest paintings procured to attract his 
attention, and to awaken a spirit of emulation. 

“If I must learn a business, father!” the boy 
would say, “let it be that of a boatman, for I 
can guide my little skiff over the lake, now, 
much better than John can; he dares not go 
near the rocks, for fear of the eddies, and at the 
first breath of wind he hurries down the sail; 
but I go where I will, with the sails all spread. 
Or let me be a game-keeper, father! Roger says 
I ought to have been one. The pack mind my 
call now much ‘better than his; I know every 
corner of the park, and I can hit a mark, now, 

twice to his once. These pictures are. pretty 
enough, but I had rather help be a picture, than 
make one.” 

But the father would not be persuaded by the 
child’s pleadings, nor could the superior judg- 
ment of his wife, who proposed a different train- 
ing for her son, though in everything else he was 
willing to acknowledge it, affect his determina- 
tion. George might, and he should become a 
distinguished painter. That one idea entirely 
engrossed his father’s mind; and when his son 
had completed his nineteenth year, Sir Vinton, 
seeing that time did not increase his interest in 
the art he so wished him to cultivate, but rather 
made it more distasteful to him, determined to 
pursue a course of conduct towards him which 
would compel him to interest himself in painting, 

The Stanley estate was unentailed, and Lady 
Emma, having had perfect confidence in the man 


of her choice, and irritated by the opposition of 
her friends to her marriage, had put all her 
wealth, with the exception of a trifling sum, into 
the hands of her husband. Bitterly did she now 
repent the act, knowing, as she did, that the 
hopes of her husband in relation to his son never 
would be realized ; for when Sir Vinton sent the 
youth to the continent, bidding him not return 
to his home until he could bring with him a 
painting which could bear the criticisms of the 
first masters of the art, he threatened him with 
disinheritance should he disappoint him in his 
cherished expectations. 

The first year of his banishment, so George 
Stanley considered it, was spent under the care 
of a celebrated Italian painter, who was so de- 
voted to his profession that he suffered himself 
and his pupil no relaxation from their studies, 
and the result was, the health of the one was 
greatly affected, and the other was brought to 
the grave. In consequence of his state of health, 
George was allowed six months’ relaxation from 
his pursuits, during which he should travel ; but 
his father enjoined it on him, wherever he should 
go, to seek the acquaintanceship of distinguished 
artists, and to visit every gallery of paintings. 

While visiting Naples, young Stanley fell in 
with an old gentleman, a friend of his mother’s 
family, himself no painter, but a lover of the fine 
arts, who had well nigh expended a large for- 
tune in collecting old paintings, which it was his 
delight to have sought after by young artists. 

To visit this collection of paintings, George 
Stanley often went, but far less to admire the 
fine specimens of art, than the prospects of na- 
ture and the view of busy life which the towering 
windows of the chateau, overlooking the bay of 
Naples, afforded. One fine sunset evening, as 
he stood at his favorite point of observation, a 
remote part of a gallery, very little frequented 
by the artists, as it contained but few paintings, 
and they were so old as to be almost obliterated, 
his attention was drawn from the gay, active 
scene below the window, and the more beautiful, 
far distant view on which his eye was at the 
moment resting, to a figure but a few yards from 
him, standing, apparently unconscious of his 
near neighborhood, before one of the most nearly 
effaced paintings. The figure was that of a 
young peasant girl, so her dress indicated, but 
one unused to toil ; for the hue of her cheek was 
fair as if the sunlight had never fallen upon it; 
her fingers were long and taper-like, and her 
arm and the ankle, which the short dress par- 
tially exposed to view, were very delicately 
formed. The coarse but tastefully fashioned and 
garlanded straw hat was thrown back from her 
brow, revealing a classically shaped head, whose 
dark, luxuriant tresses fell over her shoulders in 
long curls ; the simple white tunic was gathered 
about the waist with a tasselled silk cord, show- 
ing a beautifully developed form, which an atti- 
tude such as an actor might study, made simple 
and majestic, modest and proud. The face, young 
Stanley could not obtain a view of. Had he 
been able to do so, he would not have ventured 
the remark which he made’ tothe young rustic 
who had found her way into the gallery. 

“ The paintings here are miserable things,” he 
said, “ but you will find, further down the hall, 
very beautiful pictures—flowers and birds, fair 
ladies and—” 

The young girl turned her head, and George 
Stanley found himself suddenly silent. He had 
little expected to look on such a countenance as 
was presented to his view. The face whose fea- 
tures were as beautiful as those of the Madonna, 
was almost hueless ; the lips were parted, and in 
the full dark eyes which, from the intensity of 
their gaze, seemed almost wild, latge tears were 
slowly gathering. She gazed on him for a mo- 
ment, but the current of her thoughts seemed 
unbroken, and then she turned again to the paint- 
ing. At that instant a beam from the setting 
sun streamed into the gallery, through the win- 
dow which Stanley had uncurtained, and the 
painting on which the young girl was gazing, 
was in too full light. The sudden change in its 
appearance disturbed those absorbing emotions, 
and when he attempted to shade the picture as it 
had before been, by adjusting the curtain, she 
turned her now calm, but deeply serious face to 
his, and gracefully acknowledging his attention, 
picked up the little straw hat which hed fallen to 
the floor, and walked away with a light tread. 

The next day, at the same hour, Stanley was 
standing again at the window where he had seen 
the young peasant girl, but his eye was far less 
interested in the beautiful prospect of which the 
place commanded the view, than it had been be- 


fore, and many a furtive glance was turned down 
the gallery. She came, at length, but at a later 
hour than on the evenjng previous. The young 
man observed that the artists looked on her with 
a curious eye as she passed them, that none of 
the visitors in the place appeared to recognize 
her, and that she moved along quickly, as if 
anxious to escape observation. As she drew 
near the spot where he was standing, the young 
man was angry with himself for being there ; for 
the girl paused suddenly as her eye fell on him, 
and a look of disappointment passed over her 
features. She gazed for a moment on the paint- 
ing which had so interested her the day previous, 
and then turned away. 

On the following morning Stanley was again 
in Costelli’s picture-gallery. He conjectured 
aright that the young girl, who seemed in a fair 
way to fascinate him, would come at another 
hour than on the day previous ; but his presence 
did not now disturb her, for he had brought his 
easel into the hall, and when she made her ap- 
pearance, was as much absorbed with his work 
as the most devoted artist. Every morning for 
a fortnight sat Stanley before his almost perfectly 
uncolored canvass, with his brush in his fingers, 
contemplating the face and figure of that young 
girl, who, quite unconscious of the interest she 
was awakening in the stranger, came as often to 
gaze on that old, faded painting. Usually she 
seemed not to observe his presence, but some- 
times when a faint color was in her pale cheek, 
and a smile was on the face oftenest sad and dis- 
pirited, she looked over his shoulder as she 
passed him, and made some remark on the pro- 
gress of his work. 

One morning, when her countenance wore a 
happier expression than Stanley had ever seen 
there before, as she paused to look on his paint- 
ing, she asked : “ Are you a lover of art?” 

The young man tried to throw all the admira- 
tion he felt for the beautiful being into his coun- 
tenance and voice as he answered : “I am a wor- 
shipper of nature.” 

She did not, or would not, however, under- 
stand the idea which he intended to convey, but 
said, very quietly and seriously, as she gazed 
with those dark, searching eyes in his face: 
“You are capable of doing something very beau- 
tiful, and very useful; but a painter, you never 
will be !” . 

That was the last morning they met in the 
picture gallery, but Stanley, after a few days, 
found the young peasant girl at her home. 

That home was even more humble than the 
young man had expected, but it was the abode 
of peace and happiness. The family consisted 
but of the charming Rosini, whose countenance 
at home never wore that look of deep sadness 
and anxiety Stanley had been most accustomed 
to see there, and her aged and paralytic father. 
The young girl was a straw-plaiter, and as she 
busily plied her fingers, the old man, whose eye- 
sight had been spared him when his other bodily 
powers failed, read from some interesting and 
instructive book, or Rosini sang, in a rich, musi- 
cal voice, some sweet, joyous air, 

Thus employed, Stanley always found them ; 
and in their peaceful home, the young man for- 
got his painting—he forgot that he was banished 
from his father’s house—he forgot everything but 
Rosini. 

The young Italian believed his story of love, 
and her father, though he would have had the 
young man give some more definite account of 
himself than he was inclined to, had such great 
confidence in the good sense and penetration of 
his daughter, that he did not oppose their plans. 

“ Till now, her every thought and act has been 
in reference to my comfort and happiness,” said 
the old man. “I will not make wretched the 
existence which she would have sacrificed for 
me!” And the young girl became the wife of 
Stanley. 

More than a year and a half had passed’since 
George Stanley had been sent from his home, 
and the six months allowed him for relaxation 
from his pursuits had sometime since clapsed ; 
but his father could not learn that he had re- 
turned to his employment, or was intending to 


do so. Indeed, little could be learned from his ° 


letters in regard to his plans. Lady Stanley, 
who had been almost distracted by the treatment 
of her son by his father, fell into a lingering sick- 
ness, which she declared nothing would cure but 
his return; and Sir Vinton, who began to sus- 
pect that he had not acted quite judiciously to- 
wards him, determined to visit him at Naples to 
ascertain what progress he had made in his pur 


suit ; and in case he should find him as averse as 
ever to painting, to decide whether it would be 
best to aliow him to return home, or compel him 
to remain still longer abroad. 

Georgé had been apprised of his father’s in- 
tended visit; and the evening before his arrival, 
the young man made Rosini—who had been but 
for two weeks a bride—acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of himself and his family. 

“ Ah, now, do not make excuses, nor look so 
like a criminal !” said the fair bride. “‘ You have 
withheld something from me; but we are quits. 
I have yet to make you acquainted with a secret 
which has occupied my thoughts, my every 
thought, for a long time; a longer time than I 
have known you !” 

“ Rosini ?” 

“Yes!” and she laughed joyously ; but chang- 
ing her merry mood at his serious looks, she 
added: “To-morrow, you shall know all, 
George, and you shall love me none the less 
when my secret is revealed; for—for—” and a 
new thought flashed throngh her mind, “.O, 
George, to-morrow your father shall be as proud 
of you as he had hoped to be. We will go to- 
morrow to the picture gallery of the Count Cos- 
telli ; everybody will be there, and your father, of 
course, will go to see the count’s new painting, 
and—and—but I will not tell you now; I must 
see the good Costelli to-night.” 

Everybody did go next day to the chateau of 
the count; not only all the lovers of art in Na- 
ples, and all the strangers visiting there, but 
many distinguished amateurs from other cities, 
who came at the express invitation of Costelli. 
Sir Vinton Stanley was among the strangers, 
and by chance Lord Edward de Lancy stood be- 
side him as he was regarding the painting. 

“What is your lordship’s opinion of it?’ 
asked Sir Vinton. 

“T have never seen its superior!” exclaimed 
De Lancy, in a tone of undisguised admiration. 

“Say, rather, that you have never seen its 
equal !” said a distinguished artist ; and the opin- 
ion of the two painters‘was the opinion of the 
company. 

As one after another of those who had spent 
years in studying the works of the old masters, 
gave their judgment of the painting, pointing 
out its beauties, but finding in it no defects, Ro- 
sini hung, almost fainting, on the arm of her 
husband ; and when the name of the artist was 
demanded of Costelli in such a manner that he 
could no longer withhold it, her countenance be- 
came so ashy pale, that the young man, though 
he heard the words uttered by the count, was so 
much alarmed at her appearance that he could 
not contradict his words. 

“The painter is before you,” said Costelli; 
“the hand which produced this wonderful work 
belongs to the young Englishman, George Stan- 
ley!” 

Rosini recovered her composure by a violent 
effort. “He has spoken truly,” she whispered 
to her husband, “do not contradict his words, 
for the picture'is my own! I painted it to buy 
my father bread; see, it has purchased for you 
your father’s love and respect !” 

Sir Vinton had seen his son, and bursting 
through the crowd, which, following the example 
of de Lancy, were offering him their congratula- 
tions, he caught him in his arms, bestowing on 
him epithets which, fortunately for him, were 
not heard in the tumult of voices. George tried 
to explain, but the old Costelli whispered to him : 

“Be silent, young man! You owe it to your 
sweet wife, if not to yourself, to keep your father 
in his present good humor towards you!” and 
then the count introduced to Sir Vinton his 
son’s wife—his own god-daughter—the child of 
his old friend, the artist Berendo. * 

The gentleman was surprised, but at that mo- 
ment. he could not suppose it possible that 
George would be guilty of any wrong or im- 


proper act ; and he impressed a kiss on the brow © 


of the young lady, exclaiming: “ A blessing on 
your sweet face! You shall be most welcome to 
my home; and Lady Emma will be prond of her 
daughter.” 

And so Lady Emma was ; for she understood, 
what even Sir Vinton in time ‘conjectured— 
though he kept that conjecture to himself—how 
it happened that the hand of her son produced 
that splendid painting. 

George Stanley has never since his marriage 
put brash to canvass; his father often expresses 
a hope that he never will, for he may not equal 
his former production. But there is a little 
Vinton growing up in the family who, his grand- 
father and his mother believe, and with pretty 
good reason, was born a painter. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. 
THE LONELY HEART, 


BY PHILA BARLE. 


5 Why is it that I am lonely, 
Why so sad does life appear, 
When this world is full of music, 
Every weary heart to cheer? 
When earth 's filled with joy and gladness, 
Why is it I bow in sadness? 
Joys departed, 
Weary hearted, 
Sing I now my mournful lay ; 
While a plaintive voice soft whispers, 
All we love must pass away. 


Why is it that no kindred spirit 
Can be found to meet my own? 
Why is it that such fearful longings 

Linger in my heart alone? 

Why is it in spirit union, 
None meets mine in sweet communion, 
Ever to whisper, 

Dearest sister, 
Why in sadness do you bend? 
Why is it that grief and sorrow, 
With my heart-dreams e‘er must blend? 


Joyous, happy, gladsome spirits 
Ne’er could mingle with mine own ; 
They could ne'er within my bosom 
Wake one sweet responsive tone ; 
Earth, with all its joy and dreaming, 
Bathed in light with beauty beaming, 
Sweets and flowers, 


Shadows ever sadly whisper, 
Without love to live is vain. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. ILL. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY OF TURKEY. 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH, 
AUTHOR OF A “PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT.” 


SuLrTan, pronounced Sooltan, is the ordinary 
title of the reigning sovereign; but in state pa- 
pers he is called Padisha, or the Father of all 
Kingly Rulers; Jmaum ui Musleminn, Pontiff of 
Mussulmen ; Alem Penah, Refuge of the World ; 
Zil-ullah, Shadow of God, and Hunkair, The 
Slayer of Men. J 

Mahommed II., father of the present Sultan, 
was a man of extraordinary energy, and truly 
imperial in his bearing. His face was exceed- 
ingly expressive, and his powers of mind were 
far in advance of the nation over which he ruled. 
He guarded with vigilance his own prerogatives, 
and to secure his throne against the contingency 
of an attack from the Janizaries, butchered them 
by wholesale. In ridding the empire of an un- 
governable, ferocious body of soldiers, who had 
discovered that they could make or unmake 


Sultans at their pleasure, he laid the foundation — 


of personal security for the sovereign, which 
none of his predecessors had enjoyed, although 
armed with the power of life and death. 

Mahommed was cither a slack worshipper at 
the shrine of Mahommed, of whom he was a lin- 
eal descendant, or one of the vices, regarded in 
Turkey as confined to Christian sects, got an 
ascendancy, which he had not the moral courage 
to withstand—that was intemperance. It is a 
matter of history that he actually died a victim to 
habitual intemperance—the last moments of life 
being a death struggle with delirium tremens. 

His successor, the present Sultan, Abdul Me- 
gid, was taken from the harem as soon as Ma- 
hommed breathed his last, placed on horseback, 
had the great sword of state buckled on, and 
rode through the narrow streets of Constantino- 
ple for the multitude to see, while the roar of 
artillery announced the commencement of a new 
reign. When this event took place, the youth- 
ful Sultan was but seventeen years of age. 
What could he have known of government, or 
of the dispositions or tendencies of the empire ? 

‘The procession led off towards the old seraglio 
—that mysteriously arranged cluster of palaces, 
in which the orgies and murders through a long 
line of half ‘savage despots have been conducted 
in & way which no tongue has dared to reveal. 
Still lying on the death divan, the body of Ma- 
hommed had not been dressed in a shroud, be- 
fore Megid arrived in one of the state apart- 
ments, where were to be commenced the first 
exhibitions of his uncontrolled majesty. 

One of the American missionaries, who has 
resided twenty-nine years in the capital of Tur- 
key, was an eye witness of the magnificent 
pageantry of this public display, when the timid 


inaugurated the ruler of forty millions 


of subjects. He informed me that at evening, 
his good old aunt sent him a present of seven 
beautiful female slaves to commence a royal 
establishment. 

Such is the force of custom, and such, too, a 
measure that gives dignity and honor to the 
throne of the grand Sultan of Turkey. Although 
Androssi and other commentators on the institu- 
tions of Turkey, assert that a few days after the 
death of a Sultan the successor is inaugurated 
by having the sword of Osman girded upon him 
by the superior of the whirling dervishes, they 
have made a mistake. Certain it is, that Sultan 
Megid was taken from the seraglio immediately 
after the death of his extraordinary father, the 
most determined and kingly of the race, followed 
by the ulemas and all the great dignitaries of 
state, to the Mosque of Eyoub, where the august, 
semi-barbaric ceremony of putting him in pos- 
session of unlimited authority was completed. 
Eyoub was a dear and intimate friend of Ma- 
hommed, which explains the preference given to 
the venerated mosque that bears his name. In- 
stead of Osman’s sword, a new one is provided 
on each inauguration, and the whole series, safely 
deposited in the arsenal already referred to, 
which we saw, are choicely kept as important 
historical memorials. 

Megid is a man of medium height, slender, 
with a lack-lustre eye, a fatigued expression of 
face, and a very black beard. I was assured 
that he was a man of good intentions, but neither 
brilliant, original nor remarkable in any respect, 
aside from the destiny of his position. He has 
one brother, claimed by the dissatisfied party— 
those opposed to progression, which they con- 
ceive to consist in urging the customs and fash- 
ions of the Christian nations of Europe—to be 
the representative and hope of the orthodox 
school of Mussulmen. 


Both custom and policy require that a prince 
standing so near the throne, should be kept out 
of sight of the people. Any popular commotion 
might unexpectedly stand in the way of the 
Sultan, as was the case when Mahmoud was 
substituted for his imperial brother without a 
moment’s warning, when the Janizaries strangled 
their royal victim. Megid has three sons, with- 
out ever having been married. No such tie as 
matrimony is required of the commander of the 
faithful. Should he happen to die before his 
brother, the never seen heir apparent would in- 
stantly be brought forward, instead of either of 
the Sultan’s children—the law of usage making 
it imperative that the oldest male branch of the 
imperial family shall inherit the sword and its 
appurtenances. Former Sultans never flinched 
from putting their brothers to death immediately, 
when either affection, policy or ambition prompt- 
ed them to have one of their own children stand 
next to the throne. 


A royal nephew is an unheard-of existence in 
Turkey. Neither a brother nor sister of the Sul- 
tan is permitted, under any pretext whatever, to 
allow a male child to live. The exactions of the 
Divan extend to remote relations—even the son 
of a niece is instantly strangled after birth. An 
unsleeping vigilance of the great officers of state, 
through the eunuchs, the Kislar Aga and his 
minions, anticipates the possibility of saving a 
royal-blooded boy alive, however distant in rela- 
tionship to the Padisha. . 

It is a well known fact that the sister of the 
present Sultan, Mihr ou Mah Sultana, daughter 
of Mahmoud IL., was given by her father in mar- 
riage to Said Pacha, and that her life was a 
murderous sacrifice to the barbarous law of the 
royal seraglio. She was fully assured of the im- 
possibility of saving her child about to be born, 
should it be a male, and with a view to gratify- 
ing her father, she resolved to forestal a dreaded 
murder, by precuring arf abortion. One of those 
who practise the art of foctal murder as a distinct 
profession, was employed, and both mother and 
child perished. The princess breathed her last 
in horrible convulsions. Mahmoud actually wept 
at the dreadful intelligence, and swore no more 
infantile lives should be sacrifieed to meet the 
requisitions of a horrible policy. But the Sultan 
died himself a few months after, before a test 
casé came up. I have sgen the sarcophagus in 
the magnificent mausoleum in a group of her 
brothers and sisters, a few feet from the body of 
her father. 

In 1942, Ateya, meaning the pure, also a sis- 
ter of Sultan Megid, and wife of Halil Pasha, 
was in a family way. Astrologers—the tools of 
the court, and especially in the service of the 
kadines, the favorite wives of the Sultan, through 


the agency of the eunuchs, predicted that the 


child would be ason. They had already had 
one that was strangled immediately after being 
ushered into the world. Halil, being vastly rich 
and powerful, too, from being a brother-in-law 
of the Sultan, exerted every influence money 
would accomplish in the way of bribes, to save 
the innocent unborn, should it be a male. Even 
the mother of Megid, the Sultana Vilida, whose 
position is exalted in all respects, brought her 
maternal influence to bear on the Sultan, in be- 
half of his sister. So adroitly were the determi- 
nations of the Divan conducted, that the deluded 
mother—for she bore a beautiful boy—gloried in 
having triumphed over the bloody usages of her 
royal family, and she nursed and fondled the 
sweet infant with a rapture a mother only com- 
prehends. 

In the meanwhile, the mothers of the Sultan’s 
three sons gave Megid no peace, declaring that 
Ayeta’s prince might live, perhaps, to supercede 
their own. The fatal word was given, and when 
Ateya, on awaking the following morning, told 
the attendants to bring the darling of her heart 
from the rich cradle, they handed a lifeless body! 
Shocked beyond expression, the wretched moth- 
er was thrown into fearful convulsions. On 
their partial subsidence, a delirium supervened, 
and seventy-five days after she died a victim of 
the most wicked and demoralizing policy that 
ever disgraced humanity. I have also seen her 
sarcophagus, in proximity with others of the 
family. 

Rarely more than three of the Sultan’s own 
immediate male offspring are permitted to live, 
but all other relationships to the throne are abso- 
lutely cut off in the first dawn of existence. 
When a Sultan has no male children, then state 
policy requires that a brother’s child should be 
held in the light of heir apparent. Ninety-two 
of the Omiad dynasty were:put to death, simply 
because they had royal blood in their veins, on 
one occasion, by order of the Abasside Kaliph, 
Abdallah I. 

In the harem of the Sultan, in which the num- 
ber of children annually born is estimated to be 
very large, not one of them is permitted to live, 
if the mother is not a kadine—one of a select 
number, rarely exceeding seven, exclusively 
recognized as capable of bearing royal children. 
They are chosen from the odalisques—beautiful 
females of the imperial harem—generally Cir- 
cassians and Georgians, purchased when chil- 
dren. No marriage ever takes place, and the 
Sultan may dismiss any or all of them at his 
pleasure, and install a newset. Those outliving 
him can never enter the harem of another, or be 
married. When a Sultan dies, the kadines are 
removed to the Eski Serai, to end their days in 
perfect solitude. 

Some good anecdotes are related of Megid, 
that show him to be honest, inclined to benevo- 
lence, to justice, and sometimes playfulness, 
although it is extremely difficult for a being 
placed at the top of the dizzy pinnacle he occu- 
pies, to relax from the solemn dignity with 
which his throne is invested. Just before my 
arrival at Constantinople, the Sultan one day 
happened to pass by a small Italian theatre that 
has been erected for the amusement of foreigners. 
He was accompanied by his three sons. Casting 
his eyes upward and seeing the edifice, he in- 
quired what it was for? When informed that 
plays were exhibited there, he instantly declared 
that he would go in and inspect it: It was with 
some difficulty that fhe janitor could be found, it 
being about midday. However, his great maj- 
esty made an entrance, and commanded a play 
to be commenced! Everybody was put upon a 
whirl like a tee-totum, in pursuit of the company, 
who were gathered with extreme difficulty, from 
different parts of the city. 

Brought together in such haste, by order of 
the Sultan, the poor fello\s arrived, out of 
breath and exhausted, and ina state of appre- 
hension, not knowing but a bowstring was ready 
for their necks. It was impossible to commence 
acting under such circumstances, even had the 
piece been commanded. Megid looked on with 
a kind of astonishment that people could be sim- 
pletons enough to derive pleasure from a theatri- 
cal performance! His reasoning was precisely 
upon the principle of the savage, who wondered 
the English could sleep on a bed of feathers, as 
he put but a single one under bis body, on a 
clean stone, and he was no more comfortable 
than if it had not been there at all. 


Word circulated extensively, that some kind 
of commotion had occurred at the theatre, and a 
crowd collected, staring and waiting to ascertain 
what was. transpiring within. Thinking it might 


be a fine sight to have the house full, no sooner 
thought than said, and the Sultan gave directions 
for filling the seats instanter from the rabble 
without. 

A new phase now came over the multitude, 
and away they fled as fast as their legs would 
carry them, fearing, in turn, that their necks 
might be wanted in the public service. However, 
enough were forced in for his majesty to observe 
the effect, when he withdrew without comment, 
and the subjects of the Sublime Porte made their 
exit, ejaculating, “Allah Kerim !’’—God is great. 

That Megid is tolerant, is obvious from the 
protection given by the government to all denom- 
inations of worshippers, whether Christians, Jews 
or others. His council have had the segacity to 
discover that there is progress in the world, and 
that Turkey cannot prevent intercourse, nor 
maintain its antiquated civil and military institu- 
tions, in the flood of light pouring in from abroad. 
Mahmond saw it and profited by what was obvi- 
ous—that knowledge is power. The reforms he 
introduced in the discipline of the army, a less 
bloody administration than characterized his 
predecessors, influenced his successor, and that 
policy, with a naturally amiable temper has 
vastly increased the happiness of Turkey, and 
insured the security of lives and property of 
strangers. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 
SONNET TO LUELLAG@INE. 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


There is much joy in earth, as I have proved, 
As we have proved, thou child from angel lands ; 
And yet my feet trod only desert sands, 
Or walked in places where no soft winds moved, 
Until I saw thee, 0 my best beloved! 
Life was a plain, that, wide stretched out, expands 
Until the far-off skies are its sole bands ; 
Naught but the plain :—and I, a wanderer, roved 
From place to place, mute, friendless and alone, 
All solitary mid the solitudes, 
A sorrowful, a sad, neglected one, 
Given to grief, and dull, despairing moods, 
Until I saw thee, seraph, spirit, queen, 
Until [ saw thee, sweet Luellaceine ! 


But then a wondrous change was manifest, 
0, my beloved! Buds, and leaves, and flowers, 
Sprang up, and quickly made cool, fragrant bowers, 
Wherein I could lie down and take sweet rest, 
So that I might pursue, refreshed and blest, 
Life's pleasant journey. Joy descends in showers, 
It surfeits not, e’en while it overpowers, 
Filling me with a new and holy zest. 
Such now is life :—the deepest pain is bliss, 
To suffer is but to endure a heaven ; 
And this will last forever; yes, and this 
Is solely since thou art to bless me given ; 
O how I love thee, angel, spirit, queen, 
O how I bless thee, dear Luellaceine ! 


REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS. 

Fashionable hotels are the most democratic 
institutions we know of. Here people meet, 
sleep, and eat together upon a scale of dead level, 
quite curious to consider. We took dinner not 
long ago at the House, and observed a 
noted gambler vis a vis with a famous poet of an 
adjacent town. Alongside of a distinguished di- 
vine sat a noted pickpocket ; “‘ while two ladies, 
of ‘no-better-than-they-should-be’ notoriety, were 
elbowing the lovely wife and daughter of a New 
Hampshire judge.” In our hotels are mingled 
thief and honest man, orator and convict, vir- 
tue and vice, highwayman and hangman, legal 
eminence and eminent loafers, and in short, a 
perfect chowder of the heads and tails of society. 
—New York paper. . 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
A BALLAD. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 
I canna’ sing any more, my heart is sae sad, 
The fields in their snowy-white vestments are clad ; 
My home is na happy now Donald's away, 
And a’ is sae gloomy that late was sae gay ; 
*The song-birds ha’ left the warm ingle- nook, 
And my tears flow fast as the waves o’ the brook. 


The trees are a’ leafless that late were sae green, 
The flowers are a’ faded, that sae lately were seen 
In the warm ingle-nook, where the gay bird and bee 
On their light pinions roamed sae joyous and free ; 
But the sunshine o’ summer will soon come again, 
And beauty once more deck the woodland and plain. 


- The smiles o’ my Donald once more I shall see, 
For he will return in the summer to me ; 
Then, O then, I will sing o° the days gone by, 
And we ’ll be sae happy, my Donald and I ; 
Then hasten, sweet summer, I'd greet thee once more, 
For thou to his home wilt my Donald restore. 


A Misraxe.—Of all the ingenious mistakes, 
into which erring man has fallen, perhaps none 
hfive been so pernicious in their consequences, or 
has brought so many evils into the world, as the 

pular opinion, that the way of the transgressor 
is pleasant and easy.—Hosea Ballou. 


| 
Golden hours, 
Cannot make me glad again; 
| 
| — 
| 
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THE ASTOR LIBRARY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


ASTOR LIBRARY, N. YORK. 
This noble Institution was en- 
dowed by the will of John Jacob 
Astor, in a codicil dated August 
22d, 1839. $400,000 was the 
amount appropriated (for build- 
ing $75,000), antl $120,000 to the 
urchase of books and other ob- 
jects of the library, and the resi- 
due to be invested as a fund for 
the gradual increase of the libra- 
ry. The following are the trust- 
ees for 1852: the Mayor of New 
York, ex-officio, Washington Irv- 
ing, Wm. B. Astor, Daniel Lord, 
Jas. G. King, Jos. G. Cogswell, 
Sam’! B. Ruggles, Sam’! Ward, 
Chas. A. Bristed, John A. Dix, 
and Thos. H. Taylor. Jos. G. 
Cogswell, LL.D., superintend- 
ent. He is now on his second 
tour collecting books in Europe 
for the library; in 1848 he pur- 
chased 20,000 volumes; in 1851 
there were in the library 28,364 
books, the cost of which was from 
$35,000 to $40,000. The build- 
ing will be completed and the 
library opened to the public with 
at least 50,000 volumes in a few 
weeks. Under its present efficient 
management the Astor Library 
will give to the public one of the 
most useful catalogues ever pub- 
lished in this country, as akey to 
one of the richest libraries in 
America. The edifice is 65 feet 
front by 120 deep. The plan 
adopted was the one submitted 
by Mr. Alexander Saeltzer, from 
Berlin; the height from founda- 
tion to roof is 70 feet. Itis built 
in the style of the royal palaces 
of Florence, and is composed of 


brown stone and brick; scarcely 
a particle of wood enters into its 
composition. No building in the 
United States of the character is 
formed to so large an extent of 
iron, besides being altogether 
novel in this country. The first 
floor contains the lecture and 
reading rooms, with accommo- 
dations for 500 persons, located 
on either side of the building. 
The b t contains the keep- 
*er’s room, cellars, coal vaults, 
furnaces for warming, etc The 
floors are made of richly wrought 
Mosaic work, resting on iron 
beams. A single flight of thirty- 


eight Italian marble steps, deco- 
rated on either side by a stone 
Sphinx, leads nearly to the centre 
of the library hall in the second 
story ; this is surrounded by four- 
teen brick piers, plastered and 
finished in imitation of Italian 
marble, and supporting iron gal- 
leries midway between the floor 
and ceiling by four iron spiral 
staircases. From the corners of 
the room the main galleries are 
reached, and the intermediate 
gallery of lighter description is 
connected with the main gallery 
and eight staircases. ‘The whole 


is ingeniously arranged. 


A PRESENT WORTH HAVING. 

The engraving presented herewith is a 
sentation of the very beautiful and costly -dia- 
mond snuff box presented, sometime since, by 
the Sultan of Turkey to Dr. Hitchcock, of this 
city. Asa work of mechanical art it is one of 
the most exquisite and elaborate productions of 
this character that we have ever inspected. In 
point of design, richness of material and beauty 
of finish, it's s anything we have ever seen 
of the kind. It is indeed a present worth having. 
Of the precise value of this beautiful gift, we do 
not exactly know, but we are informed that its 
owner would not part with it for ten thousand dol- 
lars. The box is 
oblong in shape, 
made from the 
purest gold, the 
exterior surface 
most elaborately 
enamelled, pre- 
senting to the eye 
some of the most 
beautiful paint- 
ings of flowers, = 
banners, and war- 
like instruments 
everseen. In the 
centre of the lid 
is a large and 
magnificent diamond, from which radiate six- 
teen silver rays, each of which is fully studded 
with diamonds, increasing in size as they ap- 
proach the extremity of eachray. Surrounding 
the edge of the lid is an elegant wreath of grape 
vine exquisitely wrought, and containing ten 
large diamonds of dazzling brightness. The 
whole number of diamonds contained in this 
magnificent gift so worthily bestowed is ninety- 
six. Dr. Hitchcock is too well known to our 
citizens, as an eminent practical dentist, good 
citizen, and firm friend, to require any eulogium 
from our pen in this connection—combining 
those qualities for and taste of pursuit which fit 
him in a remarkable degree for the important 
and useful profession he has chosen in which to 
benefit his fellow-men. . 


SNUFF-BOX PRESENTED TO DR. HITCHCOCK. 


THE LAWRENCE MONUMENT. 


Below we give a view of this beautiful monu- 
ment, erected in memory of Commodore James 
Lawrence, one of the noble spirits whose bril- 
liant achievements won immortal honor in our 
last naval war with Great Britain. A brief sy- 
nopsis of his life in this connection will doubt- 
less interest our readers. He was born at Bur- 


lington, New Jersey, in 1781. He early mani- 
fested a strong predilection for the sea; but bis 
father, who was a lawyer, was anxious that he 
should pursue his own profession; and, when 
— thirteen years of age, he commenced the 
stu 


y of the law; but after the death of his fa- 
ther, he entered 
the navy as & 
midshipman, in 
1798. In 1801, 
the Tripoli war 
having commenc- 
| ed, he was pro- 
moted, and, in 
1803, wassentout 
to the Mediterra- 
nean, as the first 
lieutenant of the 
8 hoooner Enter- 
he 
was there, he per- 
formed a conspic- 
uous in the destruction of the frigate Phila- 
delphia, which had been captured by the Tripo- 
litans. In the same year, he was invested with 
the pow one | command of the Enterprise, dur- 
ing the bombardment of Tripoli by Commodore 
Preble, all the ships of the squadron being em- 
ployed to cover the boats during the attack ; and 
so well did he execute his duty, that the commo- 
dore could not restrain the expression of his 
thanks. He remained in the Mediterranean three 
ars, and then returned with Preble to‘ the U. 
tates, having previously been transferred to the 
frigate John Adams, as ftirstlieutenant. In June, 
1812, war was declared between Great Britain 
and the United States, and Lawrence, at the time 
in command of the Hornet, a few days afterwards 
sailed with a squadron under command of Com- 
‘ modore Rogers, for the pur 
of intercepting the Jamaica ty 
They returned, however, at 
end of the following month, to 
Boston, without having been able 
to accomplish their object. Law- 
rence then accompanied Commo- 
dore Bainbridge on a cruise to 
the East Indies ; but they separa- 
ted near St. Salvador, on the 
coast of Brazil, the Hornet re- 
to a British 
ip of war, en with speci 
till compelled to retire by the ar- 
rival of a seventy-four. Feb. 24, 
1813, the Hornet fell in with the 
brig Peacock, tain Peake; 
which she took r a furious 
action of fifteen minutes. This 
vessel was deemed one of the fin- 
est in the British navy. In the 
number of her men and guns, she 
was somewhat inferior to the Hor- 
net. She sunk before all the 
isoners could be removed. The 
latter was considerably damaged 
in rigging and sails. Lawrence 
returned to the United States, 
where he was welcomed with the 
applause due to his conduct; but 
the most honorable eulogy be- 
stowed upon it, was contained in 
a letter, published by the officers 
of the Peacock, expressing their 
gratitude for the consideration 
and. kindness with which they 
had been treated. Shortly after 
his return, he was ordered to re- 
pair aed com- 
mand 0 e esa) e. 
This he did he regret, ae 
Chesapeake was one of the worst 
ships in the navy. He had been 
but a short time at Boston, when 


the British frigate Shannon, Cap- 
tain Brooke, appeared before the 
harbor, and defied the Chesa- 
peake to combat. Lawrence did 
not refuse the challenge, although 
his ship was far from being in a 
condition for action; and, June 
1, 1813, he sailed out of the har- 
bor, and en his’ opponent. 
After the ships had exchanged 
several broadsides, and Lawrence 
had been wounded in the leg, he 
called his boarders, when he re- 
~ ceived a musket-ball in his body. 
At the same.time, the enemy 
boarded, and, after a desperate 
resistance, suceteded in taking 
possession of the ship. Almost 
all the officets of the Chesapeake 
were either killed or wounded. 
The last extlamation of Law- 
rence, as they were carrying him 
below, after the fatal-w ; Was, 
“Don’t give up the “ship.” He 
lingered for four days in intense 


pain, and expired on the 5th of 

_ June. He was buried at Halifax 
with every mark of honor. The 
monument is plain and chaste in 
its design, and the beautiful wil- 
low as it bends in pensive grace 
over = tomb, seems to wave in 
mournful silence a requiem to 
the departed 
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MARIE ALBONI 
This great vocalist—the greatest, indeed 
great modern contralto 
who has of late years appeared upon the stage 
of Europe ;—for, be it remembered, that Grisi, 
Sontag and others of the leading vocalists of 
the day, as well as Jenny Lind herself, are 
all i-——was born, as we are told, in 1826, 
her being a captain in the Papal army. 
Despite the extraordinary 3 of her talent 
and love for music which she gave even at an 
early age, her father was prejudiced against 
her it a profession, and it was only at 
the decided opinion of many of his best friends 
that he at length omy his consent that Marie 
should cultivate her natural powers. This 
was when she had attained the age of eleven. 
In consequence of this consent, after at 
Bagio 
Bo- 


two years under the tuition of M. 

she was admitted to the Conservatory 
. logna. This school was then under the ad- 
ministration of Rossini, and with this remark- 
able and eminent composer she remained un- 
til she had reached the age of fifteen. At this 
iod Rossini contracted an éngagement for 
er with the Theatre be ae. Her first 
ce was in the part o , and 
at once established herself in orion: 
of the leading Italian critics as one of the 
a eminent vocalists of the day. In the 
liowing year she appeared at Milan, and 
there decided her previous triumph. From 
Milan she travelled to the principal capitals 
ad Europe, in a of Jew she established 
r reputation, bein the only great 
female vocalist with suc- 
cess in Vienna, Berlin, Naples, St. Peters- 
burg, London and Paris. Her husband, to 
whom she has been but a few months mar- 
ried, is the Count Achille Pepoli, of Venice, 
a gentleman of great literary talent, and son 
of the distinguished poet of that name, whose 
devotion to his country and enmity to Napo- 
leon and despotism have rendered his name 
so famous with his countrymen. Madame 
Alboni arrived in New York in June last by 
es intention in coming at 

is period was for the purpose of visiti 

ith her husband the splendid scenery of 
j country, and she was in this case, as she 
in most others, the herald of her own ar- 
rival. She had, however, brought with her 
‘several letters of introduction to some of the 
more influential citizens of New York, and 
by their persuasions she was induced to give 
two concerts previous to the final termination 
of the summer season in that city. These 
concerts, we need scarcely say, were brilliantly 
successful ones, and had the effect of deter- 
mining her to pass the year in a tour through 
America. The voice of Madame Alboni is 
one of the most brilliant as well as the sweet- 
est and most sonorous of true contraltos. It 
descends.to fa in the hase clef, and ascends 
to the do in alt, having the extended compass of two and a half 
octaves complete. One must have heard this great artist to be 
aware of the singular skill with which she regulates and controls 
this magnificent organ, for no description could give any fair idea 
of her superb voice, and its unequalled power and sweetness, as 
well as the ease with which it is exerted, and the intense care with 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME ALBONI. 


which it has been cultivatéed. 4 is, however, in her genuine chest 
voice, which is of almost un leled power and beauty, that her 
real strength as the principal contralto of the age resides, and that 
she. is chiefly to be esteemed as the only legitimate successor to 
Pisaroni. ur engraving gives a faithful representation of this 
accomplished and eminent songstress. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, NEW YORK. 
The Metropolitan Hotel, of New York, the 

opening dinner at which is given below, is one 
of the most magnificent structures of the kind 
in the country, and, perhaps, in the world. 
No expense has been spared in rearing the 
edifice, or in fitting it out with all the modern 
improvements. The building forms an L, 
three hundred feet fronting on Broadway, and 
two hundred feet on Prince street. It is six 
stories high, and presents a front of brown 
stone, handsomely finished. The architec- 
ture is termed Roman, though the style is not 
pure in any order. It is under the proprie- 
torship of the brothers Leland, who formerly 
kept the Clinton Hotel in Beekman street. 
Before the house was opened, four hundred 
had engaged rooms. The «night be- 
‘ore the ceremony of opening there were five 
handred lodgers in the house, and the clerks 
were obliged to refuse three hundred appli- 
cants for apartments. The opening dinner, 
or “house warming,” as the old Knicker- 
bockers used to term it, given by the proprie- 
tors, all who were present agreed in pronoun- 
cing a very comfortable affair of its kind. 
There were about three hundred guests pres- 
ent, including members of the press, members 
of the bar, and bon vivants of various profes- 
sions. The bill of fare was a good one, end 
the appetites of the guests were fully equal to 
its full appreciation. After the covers were 
removed, for about an hour the clatter of 
knives and forks, and the jingling of glasses 
betokened sharp work. It is enough to say of 
this part of the entertainment, that the means, 
&e., were good and well served, and the wines, 
of several brands, were excellent. In the 
brief space which our limits allow, it would 
be impossible to particularize the varios de- 
ents of this magnificent house. Suffice 
it to say, the whole number of rooms in the 
house, exclusive of the first floor and base-., 
ments, is three hundred anu fifty-three. In the 
sleeping apartments, there are over four hun- 
dred beds, all made upon spring mattresses, 
with hair mattresses over them. Accommo- 
dations for six hundred guests are always in 
readiness, and the house is capable of holding 
one thousand, if occasion should require. 
Two hundred servants are io be employed in 
the hotel. The cooks are Frenchmen, the 
chambermaids, washers, ironers, etc., are 
white girls, and the waiters all black men and 
boys. The four brothers Leland, will them- 
selves manage the house in all its different 
departments, giving their personal attention in 
the office, and wherever supervision and direc- 
tion are required. The building was erected 
by Mr. P. S. Van Rensselaer, at an expense 
of $600,000. The ground on which it stands 
is valued at $200,000, and the furniture cost 
$120,000—making a total of $920,000. Man 
of the rooms are ree? engaged, and appli- 
cations are constantly being made, personally and by letter, for 
apartments during the fall and winter seasons. All the public 
rooms and passages in the hotel are to be heated by steam pipes. 
There are gas burners wherever light is required throughout the 
house, and the bells and speaking tubes are of the most perfect 
construction. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THOU ART GONE TO THY REST! 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


Thou art gone to thy rest, in the valley of slumber, 
Where sorrow and suffering disturb thee no more ; 
To praise, in accord, with that glorious number 
Of sanctified saints, on God’s infinite shore. 
The peace of that kingdom, the bliss, the fruition, 
No mortal hath tasted the sweets of its love ; 
For angels caress thee, and give thee tuition 
In all the high duties distinguished above. 


Thou art gone to thy rest, and the thought, how sustaining, 
That we, who come often, will meet thee at last ; 
And share in the part of forever remaining 
Where fears are unknown, and misfortune is past. 
That faith of the Spirit, how fondly we cherish, 
Which silently whispers—*- When tempted, be strong ; 
Though thy faculties fail, and thy tenement perish, 
a:-. evils of passion will vanish ere long.” 


Thou art gone to thy rest, where the sunlight of science 
Unfolds to thy vision a “ world without end ;” 

Where virtue and wisdom are joined in alliance, 
And all to progression eternally tend. 

Thy tranquil enjoyment—how priceless the treasure, 
No painful regrets heave thy bosom with sighs ; 

For there, in those harmonized mansions of pleasure, 
The tear of affliction is dried from all eyes. 


Thou art gone to thy rest, where the breezes of ages 
Are ladened with incense of roseate health ; 

To mingle with patriarchs, prophets and sages, 
Whose joy is the crown of immutable wealth. 

O, dearly departed, in seasons of sadness, 
When grief on my heart hangs a burdensome load ; 

Dispel my dark fears by the smiles of thy gladness, 
And save me a seat in thy sunny abode. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE CAVE OF ST. ANDREW. 
A TALE OF ITALY AND THE RHINE. 


BY E. cuRTISs “MINE, U. 8. N. 


°T is strange enough : 
hath vigihs this tower, 
Without a witness. 


It is the Rhine! our mountain vineyards laving, 
I see the bright flood shine ; 
Sing on the march with every banner wa 
, brothers, *tis the Rhine! 


TueEreE is probably no spot on earth more 
charmingly beautiful and picturesque than the 
valley of the blue and winding Rhine. Inde- 
pendently of the thousand lovely objects which 
nature has showered broadcast along its pebbled 
banks, there is a halo of traditionary glory rest- 
ing with almost effulgent brightness upon its 
gleaming waters, and calling back to memory 
the days of feudal strife and grandeur, when 
those grim old castles that mirror their rugged 
features in its quiet depths, resounded to the clar- 
ion battle-cry of legions, and the vine-clad slopes, 
now so green and verdant, ran red with the life- 
blood of mail-clad warriors, who fought and 
strugg)ed on the heights above. 

Who has not heard or read of the famous 
castle of the Drochenfels, lifting its time-worn 
battlements from the towering crags that form 
its base, and seeming to bid defiance to all hu- 
man power? That castle stands there still, stern 
and grim, like some seared and war-worn senti- 
nel, keeping watch above the relics of the slain, 
blackened and begrimmed by the mines of 
powder that have been sprung beneath its ram- 
parts, but gloomy in its rude magnificence, seem- 
ing like the wreck of another world. 

“ And many a tower for some fair mischief Won, 
Low the disclosed wave beneath its ruin run.” 

Whoever has visited the Drochenfels, may, per- 
hapspremember that at a little distance to the 
westward stands a round tower, of the rudest 
and most primitive style of architecture, but 
strong and firm as the everlasting hill upon 
whose brow it stands, and looks with stern com- 
posure upon the scenes around. It is with this 
tower that we have to do at present, though the 
incidents of our tale will lead us to other and 
still more rugged spots ere its conclusion. 

It was towards the sunset of a lovely day in 
autumn, when two.horsemen were seen slowly 
approaching by a brown and winding road that 
led around the base, and then up the side of the 
hill, towards that old stern tower to which we 
have just alluded. They were both dressed in 
that jaunty fashion which characterized the cos- 

/tame of that feudal period: a sort of half mail, 
with plumed cap studded with small gold but- 
tons, long jack boots extending to the knee, and 
worn outside of the trowsers, spurs of gilt metal, 
and heavy claymores, like those worn by the 
Scotch Highlanders in the days of Wallace. 
Their steeds were of a dappled gray, spirited 
and full of fire, though their foaming flanks gave 


evidence that they had seen hard service since 
the morning light, yet they advanced with a 
proud step and bright eye, as if unused to flag 
when their services were demanded by their stal- 
wort riders. : 

One of these riders was a man in the prime of 
life, to judge from his appearance not more than 
forty-five, with regular features, and a bright 
keen eye, which flashed like a star-beam as he 
discoursed upon objects which seemed to interest 
him; while his companion was by far more 
youthful in his appearance, and with an expres- 
sion of melancholy upon his fine features, which 
showed that he had some secret cause of sorrow 
that preyed upon his heart, and stole the roses 
from his cheek. 

“ Well, yonder is the tower,” said the elder of 
the horsemen, as a sudden turn in the road 
brought the ponderous structure into view, “and 
you will soon be at the end of your journey.” 

“Tm glad to hear it,” replied the other, “for 
I am wearied with the long ride I have had since 
I met you this morning.” 

“Well, it was your own proposition, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, it is true enough,” remarked the young- 
er, in a musing tone, “I wished to join your 
brotherhood, and wrote to you that I desired you 
to meet me at Grovenstein, in order to conduct 
me to your strong hold, so that I became initiat- 
ed without delay.” 

“And I met you according to your wish. 
But how knew you aught of our brotherhood, or 
my name, or even that I was the leader ?” 


“Those are questions which I cannot answer. 
Let it content you that I wish to join you, that I 
am willing to abide by the rules that govern the 
band, and that I bring with me a dauntless 
heart and a strong arm.” 

well. Thatis enough. Ido not wish 
to know your motives. It is sufficient for me 
that you will be completely in my power when 
once you cross the threshold of the door of the 
tower. And should you at any time attempt to 
play me false, I have some strong cells in St. 
Andrew’s Cave in the depths of the black forest, 
where you can have the remainder of your life- 
time to repent your temerity. But here we are 
at the door.” 

The two horsemen dismounted. The elder 
advanced to the huge gate or door, which barred 
the entrance to the tower, touched a secret 
spring, which exposed a bell-knob, hidden from 
the view of the most curious observer by the in- 
genious manner in which was let in flush with 
the wood of the door, and painted to correspond 
with it, and giving it a violent jerk, a tremen- 
dous gong resounded within the huge building 
with a crash like the dull bellowing of distant 
thunder when heard in the solemn midnight. 
The next moment the heavy iron-studded door 
swung slowly open upon its creaking hinges, 
and two grim-looking men, dressed in complete 
suits of armor, made their appearance. One 
proceeded to the horses, which had been left 
standing unfastened when their riders dismount- 
ed, and led them away towards an out building ; 
while the other, having bowed in the new com- 
ers, swung the door toagain, and everything was 
hushed and silent as if no human being had ever 
passed within the walls of that mysterious tower. 

A fair, light-haired and lighter-hearted girl was 
Rosamond de Grane, the pride and glory of the 
Castle of Wallenstein. Her father was one of 
those old feudal ‘lords who could boast of his 
thousand adherents and vassals, and who, time 
and again, had been besieged in his strong hold 
by rival lords, who envied his possessions, and 
would fain have humbled his pride and crushed 
his glory in the dust. 


But a hard task those rival chiefs found it, 


when they attempted to humble the pride of the 
old lord of Wallenstein. Pent up in his rock- 
built castle, he hurled death and defiance at his 
foes at the same time from the ponderous cannon 
that lined its walls, and vain had been the efforts 
of his enemies to entrap him, or to catch him 
unprepared. 

Among the retainers of the lord of Wallen- 
stein was a young man, Allan Germand by name, 
who, at an early age, had looked with passionate 
fondness upon the young heiress, Rosamond de 
Grane. And to speak truly, rumor for once did 
not lie when it asserted that the fair maiden did 
not look with coldness upon her handsome wooer ; 
at any rate, many a long ramble did they take 
together upon the moonlighted battlements of the 
castle, when all, save the grim and trusty warder, 
was buried in profound slumber, and rumor also 
said that kisses were sometimes given and re- 


ceiyed by the young pair, when they imagined 
no eyes, save those of the stars above, were look- 
ing on them ; but whether rumor in this case ut- 
tered a truth or an untruth, “this deponent 
sayeth not.” 

A proud old man was the stern lord of Wal- 
lenstein. He would have visited with the most 
terrible vengeance any attempt on the part of his 
humble dependent and retainer to win the hand 
of the young dové that had its cote in his inmost 
heart; so the lovers were forced to meet in 
secret. 

They supposed they met in secret, but other 
eyes than the stars—envious eyes, too,—were 
often bent upon them, when they went forth upon 
the moonlit battlement to woo and talk of other 
days, and build bright hopes, and store them 
away in the great warehouses of the future. 


Warland de Vintiger was also a retainer of 
the lord of Wallenstein ; but, unlike Allan Ger- 
mand, there was nothing frank and open in his 
dis position—nothing that would be likely to com- 
mend him to a female heart. And yet that bold 
young man had the audacity to propose an 
elopement to the fair heiress of Wallenstein, al- 
though he well knew that another was in the 
field before him, and that the old man would 
sooner see his daughter buried beneath the 
waves of the lordly Rhine that flowed beneath the 
battlements, than wed to one like him. Of 
course his proposition was rejected with disdain, 
and he left the presence of that lovely maiden 
breathing vows of the most terrible vengeance. 
The next night, when the roll was called, he was 
found missing from the castle, and although the 
captain of the guard caused diligent search to be 
made for him throughout the neighboring coun- 
try, no intelligence could be gained of his where- 
abouts, and it was generally supposed that he 
had been drowned while bathing in the Rhine. 


A few weeks later, and rumors began to be 
rife that extensive robberies had been committed 
in many of the hamlets and villages that gem the 
banks of the lordly river, and consternation was 
depicted in the faces of such as had reason to 
fear a visit from these midnight plunderers. It 
was said that a number of desperate young men 
had banded themselves together under the title 
of the “‘ League of the Terrible Brotherhood,” 
and that they had fortified themselves in some 
unknown and secluded spot, from whence they 
could sally forth, and carry woe and destruction 
into the bosoms of helpless families throughout 
the whole valley of the Rhine. Various were 
the speculations in regard to the numbers of the 
band, the place of their resort, and also as to the 
name and title of their leader, but nothing defi- 
nite could be hit upon in order to elucidate the 
mystery. Meanwhile the robberies’ went on, 
and the desperadoes had become so emboldened 
by success that they at length began to force 
their way into the armed castles of the feudal 
chiefs, where, fighting their way in many cases, 
they carried off the plate and other articles of 
value, and then made good their retreat. So 
daring had become these depredations that even 
the baronial chiefs began to tremble in their 
strong holds for the possession of their treasures, 
and doubled the watch that guarded the draw- 
bridges leading to their castles. 

It was a dark and stormy night in the begin- 
ning of the autumn; the winds howled “mourn- 
fully, O, mournfully” threngh the noble forest 
trees that skirted the darkened Rhine, and the 
heavy rain-drops pattered on the earth. Within 
the castle of Wallenstein, all was buried in 
silence, and nothing broke in upon the silence, 
save the roar of the midnight tempest as he 
swept in wrath and fury onward upon his way. 
The retainers had all retired, and even the watch 
dogs were snoozing quietly in their kennels, 
thankful, perhaps, for being sheltered from the 
peltings of the storm. 

One solitary light was seisiiens within the 
chamber of the Lady Rosamond de Grane. 
That solitary light fell upon the classic features 
and lovely form of the fair maiden as she knelt 
beside her bed, and offered up a fervent prayer 
to the throne of the Most High, and never did 
light reveal more beauty and symmetry than it 
revealed to the prying eyes of one solitary in- 
trader within that sanctuary of innocence. Con- 
cealed behind the curtains of the bed was 4 man 
—a bold, bad man—who gazed with unholy 
derires upon the figure of that fair girl, and 
drank in like an inebriate all the beauties of her 
person. Then, with a wild rush, he darted upon 
his victim, struck the light from the table, leav- 
ing the room in utter darkness, and seizing upon 
the form of Rosamond de Grane, who had faint- 


ed on the first alarm, he bore her all unconscious- 
ly from the castle, threading in his onward flight 
dark and intricate passages, with which, however, 
he seemed to be perfectly familiar, when having 
gained the other side of the moat, which sur- 
rounded the castle, he was met by a body of 
some sixty horsemen. The form of the poor 
maiden was taken upon one of the steeds behind 
its mailed rider, when off galloped the whole 
cavalcade, and were soon lost to view in the 
darkness and the night storm. 

The next morning there was a fearful commo- 
tion, when it was found the young heiress of 
Wallenstein had been stolen from her father’s 
castle. The old man raved and tore his hair, 
and started off five hundred horsemen to scour 
the country round in every direction for his lost 
darling, and even went so far as to declare that 
any one of his retainers, or even vassals, who 
should succeed in rescuing her from the power of 
her captors, might claim her hand. But it was 
all in vain! 

Forstom, Muagraves ty rae ad she} Fun 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie lea ; 
But the lost maid of Netherby ne’er did they see.” 

The stranger, on entering that strong tower 
upon the shores of the Rhine, was met by thirty 
or forty horsemen, all clad precisely like himself, 
for the suit which he then wore had been brought 
to him by the elder horseman whom we first in- 
troduced to the reader, who compelled him to 
adopt it in exchange for his own, before he 
would consent to permit him to accompany him ; 
and as the youth confronted the gleaming eyes 
of all those stern men, he quaijled not beneath 
the ordeal, but maintained a firm front and an 
unrufiied composure of demfeanor. 

**So you have come to join us?” said one of 
the band, regarding the new comer with a look 
so stern and solemn, that, despite all his compo- 
sure, his eyes drooped fora moment. “ Well, 
you are to sign this bond,” pointing to a sheet of 
parchment lying upon a table, “with your own 
blood, and then you become a member of the 
brotherhood. This contract specifies that you 
are implicitly to obey the orders of your chief, 
and that, should you betray the secrets of the 
fraternity, you are to perish at the burning stake. 
And now are you ready to subscribe to these 
conditions ?” 

“Iam,” firmly replied the stranger. 

“?T is well; and now let us to business.” 

A vein in theSarm of the new comer was 
lanced, a pen was introduced intu the crimson 
fluid, and with a steady hand did he sign the 
parchmént to which were already affixed at least 
a hundred other names. He was now a member 
of the league. 

**T will now show you your apartment,” said 
the first horseman introduced to the reader, and 
who was also the chief of the band; “it is now 
getting late, and I suppose you would like to ob- 
tain a little rest. In the morning, I will more 
fully acquaint you with the nature of the duties 
you will be required to perform. But methinks 
you have a cunningly devised mask upon your 
face. It is strange that I did not notice it 
before.” 

“ That is no concern of yours.” 

“True, my new brother. It was but a passing 
remark. I seek not to pry into your motives 
for* wearing it. We all have our secrets, let 
them remain inviolate. But here we are at the 
door of your chamber. I wish you a good night 
and pleasant slumber.” 

Saying this, the chief handed a ponderous key 
to his new ally, and turning on his heel, took his 
departure, his spurs rattling, and his huge sabre 
jingling in its scabbard, as he strode with mea- 
sured tread along the echoing corridor. 

The room assigned the new comer was at the 
extreme end of the corridor, and applying the 
key to the heavy door, he at once opened it, and 
entered the apartment. It was of moderate size, 
dimly lighted by a sort of swinging lamp sus- 
pended from the stone roof, and furnished with 
articles more remarkable for their strength than 
their magnificence. A plain couch stood in one 
corner of the room, and -after cautiously scan- 
ning everything that met his gaze, the stranger 
seated himself upon it, and for some moments 
seemed lost in a fit of musing abstraction. 

“Tis well,” at length he muttered, in a low 
tone; “’tis well, so far. I am in the tower, and 
could I but ascertain her whereabouts, I make 
fié'doubt I could soon devise a plan to rescue her 
from captivity. But hark! methought I heard a 
voice as of some one singing.” 

He paused and listened fora few seconds al- 


most breathless, so intent was his eagerness to 
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satisfy himself as to whether his surmise had 
been correct. But all was silent, save the low 
moaning of the autumn winds, as they crept with 
an almost human sigh around that old stone 
wer. 

at Surely I thought I heard a voice; but my 
ears must have deceived me. No, there it is 
again! Can my suspicions be correct ?” 

A soft and plaintive voice—a female voice— 
broke in upon the silence of the place, and this 
was the strain it sung: 

“ The autumn winds are 
Along the night-clad 
For sadly pass the hours, 

* Surely I know that voice,” said the stranger ; 
“it comes from a room opposite to my own. 
Now favor me, kind fortune, and henceforth [ 
will be thy slave.” 

Rising from the couch on which he had been 
seated, the young man unlocked his own door, 
and at once proceeded to that of the room oppo- 
site. Listening for a moment at the key-hole, 
and hearing nothing, he applied his lips and 
breathed the name of Rosamond de Grane. A 
murmur of astonishment was heard within, and 
the next moment the door opened, and the face 
of the young maiden peered forth, but so pallid, 
so haggard, and so sadly altered, that the stran- 
ger scarcely recognized it. 

“Who gre you, and what do you require?” 
timidly inquired the captive Rosamond. 

The stranger advanced, and breathed a few 
hasty words in her ear, which seemed to exert a 
powerful influence over the mind of the maiden, 
for a soft smile overspread her altered features, 
lighting them up with all the radiance of days 
gone by, and then with a whispered “ I’ll follow 
you to the ends of the earth if need be,” he placed 
her little hand confidingly in his, and together 
they stole along the gloomy corridor towards the 
main entrance to the tower. 

All the band were sunk in the most profound 
slumber, or if any was keeping watch, it was in 
some unseen spot, for nothing broke in upon the 
solemn silence, save the light tread of the fugi- 
tives, as they stole as noiselessly as possible 
along the corridor. At length they came to the 
heavy bronze door which barred the entrance to 

athe tower, when, with a half-suppressed shudder, 


\ fhie-young man applied his hand to the ponder- 


“ouS*knob, and attempted to turn it. 

But what was his astonishment—his terror 
and dismay—when, as he imagined he was about 
to make his egress from the tower, the turning of 
the knob awakened the vibrations of a tremen- 
dous gong that hung suspended above the gate- 
way, and the terrible crash and roar of the deaf- 
ening instrument sent its brazen din throughout 
the entire edidfice ! 

And ere the echoes of that gong had died 
away, there rose, as it seemed from the very 
pavement, at least a hundred stern-browed men 
in complete armor, and with heavy claymores in 
their hands, all confronting the intercepted fugi- 
tives. And at the head of this grim array, stood, 
in asuit of shining steel, the leader of the band— 
Warland de Vintiger ! 


“ Traitor that thou art!” said he, in a tone of 


voice ominously calm, as he bent his glance 
upon the stranger; “think you I did not under- 
stand your motives and your purpose, from the 
first moment when I received your letter urging 
me to come and meet you, and conduct you to 
our band. You laid your plan deeply, but mine 
was deeper laid than yours. I saw through all 
your manceuvres from the first, for I have my 
spies at every point, Allan Germand, and now 
yousee how my intentions have been carried 
| And now I shall send you to the Cave of 
‘Andrew, there to be placed in a cell, and lite- 
rally starved ; and you, Miss Rosamond,” point- 
ing to.the trembling maiden, ‘“‘ you, too, as you 
‘seem to be so fond of his society, shall share his 
captivity. Away with the traitor and his minion! 
Let my orders be carried out to the letter!” 
* 

Afar in the wild recesses of the farther Alps, 
at the end of a huge gulley, formed by some 
convulsion of nature, the mouth of a yawning 
cavern was distinctly visible to such as chose to 
venture in that wild rugged defile, haunted by 
wild beasts, and superstitions more fearful to the 
simple peasantry than even beasts of prey. 
‘Within this frightful cavern a range of cells had 
been constructed by the brotherhood of the 
Rhine, to which they were wont to transport 
snch persons as became obnoxious to them, and 
either cause their death by the slow tortures of 


famine, increased by the horrors of the spot in 
which they were incarcerated, or else compel 
them to drag out a life of misery amid those 
damp recesses, with just enough of sustenance to 
sustain the vital spark, and render existence a 
hateful burthen too greivous to be borne. 

It was a wild and stormy afternoon in October, 
whea a cavaleade, consisting of some ten or a 
dozen horsemen, approached the cavern by a 
winding and rugged road that along the ra- 
vine. In their midst, bound upon two steeds, 
were Rosamond de Grane and the youth who 
had risked his life to rescne her from captivity. 
They were both deadly pale, and seemed worn 
by the long journey they had been compelled to 
make ; but they were firm and composed, and 
rejoiced that they were to be permitted to meet 
their fate together. 

At length the horsemen halted at the opening 
of the cavern, dismounted, and assisting their 
two captives to follow their example, they led 
them to a cell hewn in the solid rocks and heavi- 
ly barred with iron, swung open the ponderous 
door, and thrust them in, after which, closing it 
again and securing it by huge bars, they took 
their departure, giving vent to many a bitter 
taunt upon the helpless condition of their vic- 
tims, as their iron-shod heels and their rattling 
armor resounded through the lofty cavern, and 
slowly died away. 

A smile was upon the features of Allan Ger- 
mand, the first they had worn for many a day. 
No sooner was all silent throughout the cave, 
than approaching his companion in captivity, he 
said : 

“« Listen, Rosamond, their cavern cannot hold 
us. Ihave a plan to escape from this cell as 
soon as the night sets in.” 

“ Ah! what is it, Allan ?” 

“Do you see that phial ?” producing one from 
the pocket of his doublet. 

‘Yes ; but what has that to do with our re- 
lease, my love ?” 

“Much. That phial contains a liquor so po- 
tent that it will eat off those iron bars in less 
than an hour. The band thought it was a medi- 
cine, and so permitted me to retain it in my 
possession.” 

“ And to night you will try it.” 

“Yes; so soon as the darkness gathers over 
the mountains.” 

And Allan Germand was as good as his word. 
No sooner had the darkness of twilight stolen 
into the cavern, than the contents of the phial, 
which was nothing more nor less than what is 
now known as nitric acid, was poured upon seve- 
ral of the huge bars which guarded the windows 
of that cavern-cell. In less than an hour the 
metal had become so softened that with the aid 
of his athletic arms, he was enabled to burst 


“open the window, and feel that he was once more 


free. All was silent in the cave; and leading 
the trembling Rosamond with one hand, and 
cautiously feeling his way with the other, he at 
length emerged from the entrance, and found 
himself in the ravine leading down the side of 
the mountain. 

The stars were shining down cold and clear 
from the.far sky into that frightful gore, for the 
storm had sunk to rest, and by their faint light, 
the lovers threaded the rugged pathway adown 
the steep sides of the mountain. Day after day 
did they continue their journey, until at length, 
one sunny noon, they knocked for admittance at 
the gate of the grim old castle of Wallenstein. 

A right merry man was the old lord when he 
found his daughter once more restored to his 
arms. And nobly did he repay Allan Germand 
for his devotion to the lovely Rosamond. Ona 
clear morning, in the commencement of the 
winter, did the fond father bestow upon our hero 
the hand of the sweet maiden whose captivity he 
had shared; and loudly did the cymbals clash, 
and the trumpets sound, when the announce- 
ment was made to all the retainers of the proud 
lord, that one of their number had wed the young 
mistress of the castle of Wallenstein. 

The next year, and Allan Germand set off 
with a powerful force to capture the tower, de- 
fended by the robbers of the league. A fierce 
battle ensued, in which Warland de Vintiger lost 
his Jife by the hand of Allan, and the band being 
dispersed and scattered, the tower has stood there 
ever since, invested with a sort of wild terror to 
the peasantry, for they say that the spirit of 
Warland still keeps lonely vigils each night in 
its chambers, and that his battle cry may oft be 
heard ringing over the still waters of the Rhine, 
when the moon and the stars have set, and the 
mantle of midnight has fallen upon the slumber- 
ing earth! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES 

itt ond U; ite States Surveying Ship “ Nymph,” 

in Mobile Bay. 

The sun is setting in the fall majesty of his glory! I 
am upon the deck of my little schooner. Before me is a 
half blown magnolia. I play upon my guitar,—these are 
my thoughts. 


Thus I sit brooding from hour to hour, 
Singing the songs that are ever so dear ; 
Before me doth blush the loveliest flower 
The sweet south can boast in the May of the year. 


Passion so heavenly is often looked over 
By beings who languish in vain to be gay ; 
They seek for a bliss they ne'er can discover, 
An elysium on earth that will never decay. 


They see no harmony ever in nature, 
They hear no music in the wind or the ses, 

As gently they blend their wild notes together, 
And awfully dash against the beach on their lea. 


Each bird that doth build her nest in the green tree, 
And mingle her song with the voice of the brook ; 

Whose music as sweet as the harp of the minstrel, 
Is nothing to those who have nature forsook. 


Turn, turn, ye vain mortals, to God and his bounty, 
Nor look for the vision of bliss here below, 

Till your souls are contented with earth's fairest creatures, 
To love all her beings, and each thing she doth grow. 


Why weep? are those tears the emblems of anguish? 
Weep on, for they wash the proud glow from thy cheek, 
And tell that the heart is melted to goodness, 
They will make thee a summer where winter’s most bleak. 
Jos. J. Coox, 
U. S. Navy. 
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SPECULATION ON SHAKSPEARE. 
There seems to have been a period of Shaks- 
’s life when his heart was ill at ease, and 
ill content with the world or his own conscience ; 
the memory of hours misspent, the pang of af- 
fection misplaced or unrequited, the experience 
of man’s worse nature, which, intercourse with 
ill-chosen associates, by choice or circumstance, 
peculiarly teaches—these, as they sank down into 
the depth of his great mind, seem not only to 
have — into it the conception of Lear and 
Timon, but that of one primary character, the 
censurer of mankind. e type is first seen in 
the philosophic melancholy of Jacques, gazing 
with undiminished serenity, and with a gaiety of 
fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of 
the world. It assumes a graver cast in the ex- 
iled duke of the same play, and next one rather 
more severe, in the duke of “‘ Measure for Meas- 


ure.” Inall these, however, it is merely con- 
templative philosophy. In “ Hamlet,” this is 
mingled with the impulses of a perturbed heart 


under the pressure of extraordinary circumstan- 
ces; it shines no longer, as in the former char- 
acters, with a steady light, but plays in fitful cor- 
useations amidst feigned gaiety and extrava- 
gance. In “Lear” it is the flash of sudden in- 
spiration across the incongruous imagery of 
madness ; in “ Timon” it is obscured by the ex- 
rations of misanthropy. These plays all 
belong to nearly the same period ; “ As you Like 
It,” being usually referred to 1600, “ let,” 
in its altered form, to about 1602, and “ Timon” 
to the same year, “Measure for Measure” to 
1603, and “ Lear” in 1604. In the later plays 
of Shakspeare, especially in “‘ Macbeth” and the 
“Tempest,” much of moral speculation will be 
found, but he has never returned to this type of 
character.—Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE CONCEALED. 


BY KENNETH SINCLAIR. 


O, thou wilt never know how fond a love 
This heart could once have felt for thee ; 
Or ever dream how love and friendship strove 
Through long, long years for mastery ; 
How passion often urged, but pride restrained, 
Or how thy coldness grieved, yet kindness pained. 


How time has soothed the feelings then that were 
The torture of my opening life, 
But even yet will often fall a tear 
O’er wildest hopes and thoughts then rife ; 
Where’er, recalled by passing word or tone, 
Fond memory mirrors all those visions flown. 


Too well I knew that he had won thy heart, 
And thou wast but a friend to me ; 
I felt that in thy love I had no part, 
I knew how much he worshipped thee ; 
Yet often would there rise a gleam of hope 
Wherewith but only time and pride could cope. 
PRESERVATION OF LIFE IN SEEDS. 
The preservation of life in seeds and other or- 

ganisms, when in a state of passive vitality, is a 
good instance of the power to resist the action of 
physical agents. Dr. Lindley says, in his ‘“ In- 
troduction to Botany,” I have at this moment 
three plants of raspberries before me which have 
been raised in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society, from seeds taken from the stomach of a 
man, whose skeleton was found thirty feet below 
the surface of the earth, at the bottom of a barrow 
which was opened near Dorchester. He had been 
buried with some coins of the Emperor Hadrian, 
and it is probable the seeds were sixteen or seven- 
teen h years old.— Anonymous. 


DOCTRINE AND MORALITY. 


The true reason that doctrinal sermons are de- 
cried by some of the ministers is, that they afford 
no opportunity for them to introduce perhaps 
some style or course of reading that they may 
have adopted. True scriptural teaching calls 
for sound argument and substantial treatises 
upon the word, and is a strong test of mental 
capacity; whereas such sermons as are but too 
rest upon miscellaneous 
themes, were more properly left for newspa- 
per or magazine articles, and are of a sehool of 
composition that a shallow brain may beeome a 
proficient in. This class of preachers should re- 
member that the people now-a-days are supposed 
to know as mach of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
the Forum at Rome, or of most of any portion 
of profane history, ancient or modern, as the 
and less said in the way 
oO isplay re. ig to stereotyped phrases 
and yaa the better. 

We are forcibly reminded, in this connection, 
of the words of a certain English bishop, who 
was travelling in this country a few years since, 
and who made the remark, that ministers here 
take a text from the Bible and preach about 
railroads, astronomy, statuary and paintings ; 
but in his country they not only select their texts 
from the Bible, but they make its doctrines and 
principles the subject of their discourses. That 
wise old divine, Jeremy Taylor, found it neces- 
sary in his day to chide these fashionable preach- 
ers. “They entertain their hearers,” said he, 
“with gaudy tulips and useless daffodils; and 
not with the bread of life and medicinal plants 
growing on the margins of the fountains of sal- 
vation.” 

The true doctrine of the Scriptures is the very 
fountain-head of all morality; and those who 
talk so much about preaching moral sermons, 
and avoiding doctrinal ones, should pause and 
consider well their own inconsistency. Mr. Bal- . 
lou’s sermons were strictly doctrinal ones, ay, 
emphatically so, but they were none the less 
moral also. The principles are synonymous, as 
we think will be evident to every candid reader. 
That was excellent advice given to a pious son, 
by Rowland Hill, to preach nothing down but 
the devil, and nothing up but Jesus Christ.— 
Life of Hosea Ballou. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE TWO HOMES. 
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BY HARRIET E. BENEDICT. 


My home, thou askest! °Tis a hidden dwelling, 
The eglantine its shadows o'er it throws ; 
And the deep musie of the fountain, swelling, 
Lends me a joy a poet only knows. 
There, woman’s voice is heard, and childhood’s laughter, 
And melody is ringing mid the leaves ; 
Or in some nook my cherub’s searching after 
The hidden treasures innocence receives. 
If, in the world’s cold strife my dear ones falter, 
Or for a moment linger and repine, 
Faith, hope and love will point them to the altar, 
They worshipped at their home. Say, where is thine? 


My home? I know not! Angels round me singing, 
Bid me approach it in the solemn night ; 

And like the lark, at morn, his free way winging, 
Come nearer to my Maker in my flight. 

Where is my home? Where bloom immortal flowers, 
Where fountains fling, in pearls, their silver spray ; 

Where star-crowned angels build eternal bowers, 
And truth, and hope, and love, pass hot away, 

There dwell my loved ones. In the still night calling, 
I hear their thrilling whisper, “Come away ;” 

In that bright land, earth’s bands no more enthralling, 
My soul shall flourish in immortal day. 


THE NUTMEG. 


The true nutmeg, as well as the clove, is a na- 
tive of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, but prin- 
cipally confined to the group called the Islands 
of Banda, under the equator, where it bears 
blossoms and fruit at all seasons of the year. In 
their native country, the trees are almost always 
loaded with blossoms and fruit ; and the latter is 
gathered at three different periods of the year, 
viz: in July, November and April. The mace 
is there in July, when the nut is most abundant ; 
in November, it is superior, but in April, both 
the nutmeg and the mace are in the greatest per- 
fection, the season then being the driest. The 
outer pulpy coat is removed, and afterwards the 
mace ; which latter, when fresh, is of a crimson 
color and covers the whole nut. The nuts are 
then placed over a slow fire, when the shell next 
to the mace, and which coats the seed, becomes 
brittle, and the seeds, or nutmegs of commerce, 
drop out. They are then soaked in sea-water, 
and impregnated with lime: a process which 
answers the double purpose of securing the fruit 
from the attack of insects, and of destroying the 
vegetating It also prevents the vola- 
tilisation of the aroma. ‘The mace is simply 
dried in the sun, and then sprinkled with salt 
water, when it is fit for exportation. — Cyclopedia 
of Entertaining Knowledge. 


WiT AND IRONY. 


To complain of wit and irony, as some do, is 
to complain ofa rd for being sharp. So long 
as error and evil Passions lift up their heads in 
literature, the soldiers of truth must go forth 
against them: and seldom will it be practicable 
to fulfil the task imposed upon Shylock, and cut 
out a noxious opinion, especially where there is 
an inflammable habit, without shedding a drop 
of blood.— Guesses at Truth. 
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MILITARY PARADE IN NEW YORK. 

The scene which we give bclow is a represen- 
tation of a military parade in New York. The 
artist has represented the scene immediately in 
front of the Park, Broadway, the great focus of 
business, noise, bustle and activity in “ Gotham.” 
This point is immediately in front of the City 
Hall, Astor House, American House, Barnum’s 
Museum, etc., being the most central business 

int of the city. € troops are seen marching 

wn Broadway round the Park by companies, 
and the parade shows nearly every regiment of 
the city, each with its private colors, stretching 
away up Broadway the entire length of the Park. 
The fountain is discovered tossing its cooling jets 
into the air, and the back ground, where the City 
Hall stands, is particularly excellent and truth- 
fal; while the foreground presents quite a Loa- 
don-like appearance with its mass of humanity, 
from the quiet looker-on, pleased with the music 
and fine appearance of the soldiery, to the noisy 
urchins up to all manner-of mischief, and ready 
for any demonstration of uproarous hilarity, that 
may create amusement for the crowd. 


ANTIOCH AND ITS HOUSES. 

Antioch is, beyond dispute, the cheapest place 
in the world, as well as one of the healthiest ; 
hoot at every stranger, and throw stones at his 
door, annoying you in every possible way, I 
should prefer it as a place of residence to any 
spot I have visited in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America. My house was of perfectly new con- 
struction, planted, and well situated, and 
proof against water as well as wind. I had four 
rooms: a sitting-room, a dining-room, a bed- 
room, and a dressing-room. I had a walled en- 
closure of about eighty feet square, where roses 
and geraniums vied in beauty with jessamines 
and lilies. There was also a poultry-yard, a 
igeon-house, stables for three , a store- 
use, a kitchen, and aservants’ room. I had in 
the garden a grape-vine (muscatel), a pomegran- 
ate-tree, a peach-tree, a plum-tree, an apricot, 
and a China quince; and, in addition to all 
these, a fountain perpetually jetting up water, 
and a well, and a bathing-room. For all this 
accommodation I paid three hundred and fifty 


piastres—about three pounds sterling; and this 
was a hi rent than would be paid by any na- 
tive. course, the house was unfurnished ; but 
furniture in the East is seldom on a grand scale; 
a divan, half a dozen chairs, a bedstead, a mat- 
tress, a looking-glass, a table or two, and half a 
dozen pipes and narghilies, are all one requires. 
Servants cost about three pounds a head per an- 
num. Seven and a half pounds of good mutton 
may be had for one shilling ; fowls, and fat ones, 
too, two-pence each. Fish is sold by the weight; 
thirteen rotolos for a beshlik, or about seventy 
pounds’ weight for one shilling. Eels, the best 
flavored in the world, one and a half pence each. 
As for vegetables, whether cabbages, lettuces, 
asparagus, celery, water-cresses, parsley, beans, 
peas, radishes, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, and 
onions, a pennyworth would last a man a week. 
Fruit is sold at the same rates ; and grapes cost 
about five shillings the horse load. Game isalso 
abundant. Dried fruits and nuts can be obtained 
in winter. In fact, living as well as one could 
wish, I found it im ible—house-rent, servants, 

, board, washing, and wine included—to 


exceed the expenditure of forty pounds per an- 
num. Under these circumstances, it may appear 
marvellous that many Kuaropeans, possessed of 
limited means, have not made Antioch their tem- 
porary home ; but every question has two sides, 
and everything its pros and cons. The cons in 
this instance are the barbarous character of the 
ple among whom you live; the perpetual lia- 
ility of becoming at one instant’s ae the 
victim of some fanatical emeute ; the small _— 
you have of redress for the grossest insults offer- 
ed; the continual intrigues entered into by the 
Ayans to disturb your peace and comfort; the 
nameless little annoyances that beset you, the 
absence of many of the lnxuries enjoyed in Eu- 
rope; the want of society and books; and the 
total absence of all places of worship, which gra- 
dually creates in the mind a morbid indifference 
to religion, and which feeling frequently degene- 
rates into absolute infidelity. It is better to 
choose with David in such a case, and say: “I 
would rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
the Lord than to dwell in the tents of iniquity.” — 
Neale’s Eight Years in Syria. 


er 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The successors of the Caliph Omar are forget- 
ting that famous aphorism ef their race which 
described all literature not found in the Koran as 
superfluous. Of late years, the Padisha of the 
Moslem world has founded schools—imported 
types and presses—and set up newspapers in the 
dominions over which his sway extends. -What 
is still more marvellous, is the fact that he is 
now beginning to acknowledge himself in some 
sort amenahle to the organs of public opinion in 
Europe. We have been both amused and inter- 
ested by an official article in the Journal de Con- 
atantinople, on the statements—said to be false— 
of certain German papers in reference to the dis- 
pute between the Turks and the Montenegrins, 
and the conduct of a new Omar Pasha, who is 
now illustrating the military virtues of his peo- 
ple on the shores of the Adriatic. Not many 
years ago the Sultan woul@jmot recognize the 
Christian powers ; and now the Turks see the 
wisdom of correcting the mistakes of obscure 
German writers. How rapid the strides of civil- 
ization on the Bosphorus! Prince Sehwarzen- 
berg slights the ministers of Turkey and Ameri- 
ca—as, in Austrian opinion, the two liberal 


GRAND REVIEW OF TROOPS IN THE PARK, NEW YORK. 


nations !—at his banquet on the downfall of Lord. 
Palmerston. The populace of. London, Bir- 
mingham and +hester, entwine the colors of 
Turkey with those of England and the United 
States. How strange a companionship, and how 
suggestive! Who will now be able to say that 
Constantinople is behind Paris or Vienna in real 
civilization? In the first, the ruling power ad- 
mits the legitimate right of public opinion, while 
in France it is coerced, and in Austria contemned. 
—London Atheneum. 


NIGHT IN ALEXANDRIA. 


As through suffocating heat, irritation from 
musquito bites, and the prevalence of fleas, I 
sleep almost none, I have had opportunities of 
making observations, not exclusively astronomi- 
eal, during the watches of the night; and may 
here relate my experience of the night side of 
Alexandria. m ten till twelve, the ear is as- 
sailed with barking. howling, yelling of dogs, 
with a large intermixture of caterwauling ; from 
twelve till two, with serenading of all sorts, har- 
monious and otherwise, with a spice of the cats 
‘and dogs between hands; from two till four, 


and an inch in diameter. 


cock-crowing incessant—not an interval of rest 
to the ear, but crow, crow, crow,—shrill, harsh, 
far, near, young, old, uriabated crowing; from 


four till six, donkeys braying, camels lowing, 
men shouting and cursing, a very Babel of 
sounds, that it is impossible to convey by any 
language, and altogether forming the most dis- 
agreeable variety of unpleasant associations in- 
flicted on man. To one accustomed to the order 
and quiet of really civilized life, it is really quite 
intolerable, and difficult to endure with any pa- 
tience.— Visit to Alexandria. 


THE CANDLE-TREE. 


This tree is cénfined to-the valley of the Cha- 
gres, where it forms entire forests. In entering 
them, a person might almost fancy himself 
transported into a chandler’s shop. From all 
the stems and lower branches hang long cylin- 
drical fruits, of a yellow wax color, so ee 3 re- 
sembling a candle as to have given rise to the 
popular appellation. The fruit is generally from 
two to three, but not unfrequently four feet long, 
The tree itself is about 
twenty-four feet, high, with opposite trifoliated 


vat 


leaves and large white blossoms, which ap: 
throughout the yo but are in greatest. abun- 
dance during rainy season. The Palo de 
Velas belongs to the natural order Crescentracee, 
and is a Parmentiera, of which genus, hitherto, 
only one species, the P. edulis, De Cand., was 
known to exist. The fruit of the latter, called 
Quanhscilote, is eaten by the Mexicans ;. while 
that of the former serves for food to numerous 
herds of cattle. Bullocks, especially, if fed with 
the fruit of this tree, Guinea-grass, and Batatilla, 
(Ipomeea brachypoda, Benth.,) soon get fat. It is 
generally admitted, however, that the meat 
takes in some de of the peculiar, apple-like 
smell of the fruit; but this is by no means dis- 
agreeable, and easily prevented, if, for a few 
days previous to the killing of the animal, the 
food is changed. The tree produces its princi- 
pal harvest during the dry season, when all the 
rbaceous vegetation is burned up; and on that 
account its cultivation in tropical countries is 
especially to be recommended ; a few acres of it 
would effectually prevent that want of fodder 
which is always most severely felt after the peri 
odical rains have eased.—Hooker’s Journal of 


Botany. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Old Aichemist,” a story of the Eliambethean pert- 
od, by SYLvANus Cons, Jn. 
original translation from the Ger- 
ULFINC 
etree in Palestine, ” No. VI, describing Jerusalem, 
by Rev. FP. W. 
“Turkey and the Turks,” No. IV, relative to Constan- 
tinople, le, by V. V, by W 
“ Aut ILLIAM 
Crittenden Cc. M. Com 
i. Ingraham and Washing- 


WARD KNOWLES, presen 


of the Se,” an acrostic, by Gzonae 8. 
AYMOND 

“ Wilt thou thy Friend forget?’’ verses, by Miss Many 
N. DEARGORN. 

“Where are those Flowers that bloomed in June?” 
verses, by ©. G@. Dunn. 

“A to Love,” a poem, by Cua‘s H. Srewarr. 

“The Smile of one we Love;”’ lines, by Axnre Morr. 

** Joy amid Sorrow,” verses, Horrescus. 

“ Life,” a poem, by Joun D. Jounson, M. D. 

* One short Year,” lines,by D. Hanpy, Jr. 

* An Acrostic,” by Josera H. BuTLen, 

Religion,” verses, by Mrs. M. W. Cortis. 

“ Lines to the Wind,” by EB. Cunriss Hive, U. 8. N. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine maritime picture, represen a Fishing see 
Posty, tn Bestest doubtiess 
tined to see the sea serpent. By our artist, Mr. Weeds 


A picture of the Nursery Yacht, a new and ingenious 
article of of domestic use, throwing cradles and ee 
ers far in the shade. : 


ving a fine view of a Russian sum 
Tamboy. the Home of the Kara hans 
1190 versts from St. Petersburg. Crowded out last week. 


A superior copy of the magnificent and costly picture 
pares pot 508,000) frames’ which 
tely at the Louvre. — francs, about 

£28,400, or about $117,000.” 


A series of excellent Old Colony views in the town of 
Plymouth, Mass., all by our artist, Mr. Mallory. 


First, a view of the Town of Plymouth, taken from the 
Gothic Buryiog-Ground. 


Second, an admirable and accurate view of Pilgrim 
Hall, in Plymouth. 

Third, ah exact of t's In 
copy. painting, Pilgrim 

Rock, at Plymouth. 
val of = 


A pictare, representing Donna Petra 
dancer dencer of the grand theatre, at Madrid. The 

An admirable picture, by our artist, Mr. Manning, il- 
lustrating Constan Point, as described in 


the series of articles on Turkey and 

us by Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith. 

Also a picture by our artist, Mr. Manning, ting 
the D. that fi t the Turkish Cafes, in illustra- 
tion of Dr. 3mith’s article to appear in the same number. 


A fine view of Youle’s mg eg on the East River, 
New York, by our artist, Mr. We 


Stimpson’s Prize Pen.—Mr, Stimpson has 
sent us a‘sample of his prize pen. 
the Ionic Gold Pen, and is made with a protec- 
tive handle, of an ingenious and useful style. 
The pen itself runs glibly over the paper as we 
write this paragraph, and richly deserves the 
high encomiums of praise lavished upon it. It 
is for sale at Harris & Stanwood’s jewelry store, 
Washington Street. 
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SPLINTERS. 


Miss Julia Dean’ exe seems to baa fe. 


vorite with the New Yorkers. 
. The Collins line of steamers have thus 
far crossed the Atlantic one hundred times. 
. ++. The cheaper kind of so called “ French 
kids” are, in reality, rat-skin gloves. 
-+++ Think well ofthe present low rates of 
, 26-cents a year! and then subscribe. 
.+.. Richard Walkley is under sentence of 
death, at Springfield, Mass. ’ 
-++» Thackeray, author of Vanity Fair,” etc., 
is engaged to lecture in New York this winter. 
. Gen. Seott has received from govern- 
ment over $7000 per annum for 40 years. 
.... At last foreign dates American 
were in constant and increasing demand. 
.+.. Two live mice were recently sent through 
the U. S. mail from Billerica to Lowell. 
.+».. The Haytiens -have been visited with a 
very severe carthquake, lately, =~ 
. Dempster, the favorite ballad singer and 
acopeaplished vocalist, is in Boston: 
. On the south side of Nantucket, 1000 
dharks have been taken in the past two months. 
..«. The amount of bullion now in the Bank 
of England is over £21,000,000. Immense. 


It is called. | feeding thousands of the poor, and giving such 


account for (by natural causes) the seemingly 


.| are now performing in New York city. 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON. 

It is now a fully ascertained fact, that no pub- 
lic performer, on this continent or in Earope, 
has attained the name and fame of the world- 
renowned “‘ Wizard of the North.” Twenty 
years have elapsed since the subject of our illus- 
tration made his public debut as a professor of 
the “‘ Mystic Art.” He isa Scotchman by birth. 
Having passed through an ordeal of several 
years, struggling to raise his profession from 
what it formerly was, viz., mere sleight-of-hand, 
he has, by his surprising knowledge, placed it as 
one of the most fashionable amusemepts, and at 
the same time, one of the most wonderful. 

The wizard, having passed through the whole 
of the provincial cities of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, with great success, made his first appear- 
ance in London, on the’ 8th February, 1840. 
The furore which he then created, continued for 
three years, during which period he was honored 
by the patronage of Her Majesty, Queen Victo- 
ria, and was summoned by royal special com- 
mand to Buckingham Palace. The Queen and 
Prince Albert never having witnessed an enter- 
tainment of magic, got up on the scale of magni- 
ficence produced by the wizard, in her own pa- 
lace, her majesty and the prince were astonished, 
as were also the whole court. So much was her 
majesty delighted with the performances, that, 
after the entertainment, she personally presented 
the professor with a magnificent diamond ring, 
which we see sparkling on his finger. If the 
wizard was popular before with the Londoners, 
what was the amount of his popularity after the 
high encomiums passed upon him by the queen 
and prince! The diamond present was quite 
sufficient for the Londoners. The stream of 
wonder-seekers was increased 1000 per cent., and 
continued unabated for years. The wizard in 
London was a household word; his wonders 
were witnessed by at least one-third of the popu- 
lation of London; more particularly by the 
scientific, the learned and elite of the great me- 
tropolis. The wizard now makes a continental 
tour of three years, during which, the same suc- 
cess attends his performances. The professor, 
coming with a diploma from her majesty of Eng- 
land, found no difficulty in entering the palaces 
of all the continental monarchs, especially those 
of Nicholas of Russia, Oscar of Sweden, William 
of Prussia, Ernest of Hanover, Christian of Den- 


Wha the young Eiilperor of “Austtia.” 


their palaces has he caused the “liquid stream ” 
to flow ; these monarchs have all drunk from the 
wizard’s bottle, as have a large portion of their 
subjects, in all more than five millions. 

Who is there in this country who has not heard 
of Anderson, the great’ Wizard of the North, and 
his bottle? We have watched his progress since 
his arrival in the Atlantic last year ; he has visit- 
ed our principal cities with the most extraordi- 
nary success; we understand that upwards of 
half a million of American citizens have drank 
from his bottle ; we also have the records of his 


sums as seventeen hundred dollars to charitable 
purposes. Such a man is the wizard. Does he 
not merit the patronage of the American public? 

We were delighted with his performances ; 
they are so different from anything of the ki: d 
we have ever before witnessed. The parapher- 
nalia and apparatus are of the most costly mate- 
rials, The experiments are new, and of a na- 
ture so mysterious as to baffle the imagination to 


superhuman wonders performed. The view on 
our first page gives the wizard in the bottle scene. 


> 


“Tue Rep Revencer: or, The Pirate King 
of the Floridas.””—This romance of the Gulf and 
its islands, we have been obliged to re-print, in 
order to meet the constant demand. Itis one of 
Ned Buntline’s best stories, and we can: now sup- 
ply all orders, It is also for sale at all of the 


periodical depots. 


Tue Fisuery.—Fifty new and splendid ves- 
sels have this year been added to the fishing ficet 
owned in Gloucester, costing in the aggregate 
two hundred thousand = 


Tue Carortic Suir—We look forward with 
much interest to the testing of this invention. 
The ship measures 2400 tons ! 


MacKEREL.—Fine large mackerel are now 
caught in great numbers off the bridges and 
wharves of Boston. 


Ar Home.—The famous Batemen Children 


THE REGATTA AT HULL, 

We had on Saturday, Sept. 4th, the pleasure 
of attending this regatta, a fine view of which 
is given on page 208. The day was singu- 
larly fine—scarcely a breath of air was stirring ; 
and though this was not exactly what might be 
required to test the racing qualifications of a 
good yacht, it undoubtedly gave the more pleas- 
ure to the numerous spectators, amongst whom 
we recognized many ladies from Boston and its 
vicinity. The first race, of which we give an il- 
lustration taken at its commencement, took place 
outside of Point Alderton, eastward round Mi- 
not’s Rock light ship and back. The wind, 
which had _ been in the morning from the south- 
west, had shifted to the east. It still continued, 
however, so light, that the boats scarcely more 
than crept through the water. However, the 
race—if it is so to be called—took place, although 
it was late in the day that it terminated, and that 
the awards could be made—the last boat return- 
ing only at nine minutes to six. The first prize, 
which was a silver pitcher, was awarded to the 
W. S. Thatcher, of South Boston; the Ed rard 
Eddy, of Salem, and the Whisper, of East Bos- 
ton, taking the second and third. In the course 
of the afternoon, a capital rowing match was 
made—five boats being entered for the honor of 
bearing off the banner. The Gen. Sarsfield was 
undoubtedly the finest boat in the match; but 
its full complement being twelve hands, and 
having only ten, as well as to make an allowance 
of two minutes in the whole race, did not carry 
off the prize, which was awarded to the 7. F. 
Meagher, a cunning-looking craft, but scarcely to 
be compared—in our eyes, at least—with the 
Gen. Sarsfield in its build and qualifications as a 
racing boat. After this came off the second race 
for yachts of ten tons and under. This was 
sailed from the harbor of Hull due east to Skull 
Head and back, the Banshee, of South Boston, 
taking the first prize, and the Odd Fellow, of 
Hall, the second, with scarcely two minutes’ 
difference between them, while the Dolphin, of 
Hingham, ran in for the third, and bore it away 
close at their heels. Not a doubt can exist but 
that the light wind was a most unfavorable one 
for testing the real qualities of the yachts, though 
we doubt not but that the fine weather and 
sparkling light on every side were but the more 
keenly enjoyable by the hundreds whom the race 
wit Hull and its 


Provipence Marie Artittery.—The fol- 
lowing is a correct list of the officers attached to 
this corps, lately in this city: Joseph P. Balch, 
Colonel; Charles T. Robins, Lieut. Colonel ; 
George L. Andrews, Major; Wm. Sprague, 2d, 
Captain ; Isaac Brown, Jr., 1st Lieut.; Henry 
Brastow, 2d Lieut.; Isaac Bond, Quartermaster ; 
Lyman B, Frieze, Commissary ; Nathaniel Mil- 
ler, M. D., Surgeon; Thomas S. Anthony, 
Paymaster. 
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Dr. Cumarnes’s Toorn Wasa AND 
are decidedly the best articles for purifying the breath, 
cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums, that have 
ever been offered to the public. Dr. Cummings, 23 Tre- 
mont Row, being an eminent practical dentist, and having 
given much thought and study to this important subject— 
the preservation of the teeth—has Poared a det tifrice, 
com of the most choice and costly ingredients, which 

the t premium at the late Mechanics’ Fairs 
in Boston and Lowell.— Daily Evening Traveller. 


Appreciation.—We see by our 
English exchanges that Eppes Sargent’s new 
Speaker is receiving much attention in London, 
and is highly commended by the press as being 
a book suitable for general introduction into 
schools. 


A Luminous Towrer.—The Trustees of Mt. 
Auburn are about to erect a tower sixty-two feet 
in height on the top of the highest hill in Mt. 
Auburn, which will enable visitors to view the 
beautiful scenery of the ageing country. 


In Town. —Major J. H. Barrett, having re- 
turned to this city, after a lengthened sojourn in 
Washington, called on us the other day. He 
looks hale and hearty, and has the same honest 
grip for his friends. 


Vis1tors.—Our extensive business establish- 
ment is visited by hundreds of strangers weekly, 
doubtless some of them are our subscribers, 
others are not. All, however, are welcome. 


Wantep.—A local agent for our general busi- 
ness in New Orleans. Also an active travelling 
agent for the Southern States; also one for the 
New England States. 


Back Numeers.—We can supply all the 
back nambers of the Pictorial. 


GA 
In this city, by Rev. Mr. “Miner, | Mr. August ‘Augustas Welling- 
ton, of Lexington, to Miss Sarah Bisbel. 

at 1% Mr. Childs, Mr. George W. Lowther to Miss Sa- 


"By iw. r. Streeter, Mr. James C. Hooper to Mise Me- 
hitable P. J 

By Kev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Westbrook Dean to Miss Louisa 
Blackmore. 

By William Palfrey, Esq., Mr. Ja’s W. Holley, of Barns- 
table, to Miss Stisan W. Nickerson, of Yarmouth. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Whittemore, ey 
Mr. Isaac P. T. Edmands to Miss Hannah Maria Rice. 

At Andover, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr Jabez L. Burrill, 
of Oberlin. Ohio, to Miss Lydia Callahan. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Edwin R. Hill to 

Miss Abby E. H. Kinsley. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Stephen Bayley 
to Miss Jane Smith. 

At Ho liston, by Rev. Mr. Tacker, Rev. Geo. I. Stearns, 
of Windham, Ct., to Miss A. D. Jones, of Hudson, Mich... 

At Beifast, Me., by Kev. Mr. Cutter, Mr. James Tacker, 
of Stoughton, Ms., to Mrs Ann Avery. 

At North Whitefield, Me., by Hon. Jason Carlton 
Henry Farley, of salem, Ms., to Mixs Mary E. 

At Providence, K. 1., by Kev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. Culeb Bea- 
grave to Miss Helen D. Backlin. 

At North Coveutry, Ct , by Kev. Mr Calhoun, Mr. Cha’s 
Heath, of New York, to Miss Jane C. Gould. 

At New York, by Rev. Mr. M’ Carron, Mr. Michael J. 
McDermott to Miss Eliza 

At Washington, D.C., by Kev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. Cha’s 
E. White to Miss Helen A. Lovell, both of Boston, Ms. 


Mary W. Fen- 
no, 32; Mr. Ephraim Hall, 76; Miss Levinia Sweet, 55; 
Mr. James Clark, Jr.,39; Mrs. Ann Parker, 72; Miss Ann 
Ray, 62; Mr. Jos. Adams, 78; Mixs #ilen H. Bailey, 65. 
t Roxbury, Mr. James L. Harrington, 37. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Benjamin W. Guild, 28. 
At Somerville, Miss Mary Abby Hanscom, 25. 
At Dorchester, Mr. John H. Welch, 38. 
At Milton, Mrs. Mary Ann oe 25. 
At Medford, Mrs. Electa Freeman, 5 
At N. Andover, Mrs. Hannah Burchmore, of Salem, 70. 
At Dedham, Mr. Jeremiah F. Richards, 53. 
At Newton, Miss Margaret A. Goddard, 28. 
At Braintree, Miss Dorcas F. Wild, 19. 
At Salem; Mrs. Elien Delory, 65. 
At Newburyport, Mrs. Sarah Stover, 74. 
At Weymoutp, Mrs. Mary Loveil Bates, 35. 
At Duxbury, Mr. Ezra Weston, of Boston, 43. 
At Medway, Mrs. Lucy Lovering. 80. 
At Wareham, Mr. Perez B. Howard, of Boston, 31. 
At Rockport, Mrs. 665. 
At New Bedford, Mrs Mary P. Allen, 27. 
At Worcester, Mrs. Nancy Woard Salisbury, 32. 
At Sudbury, Mrs. Mary Jane Hannibal, 20. 
At Bath, Me., Mr. George C. Brown, 42 
At Concord, N. H., Mr. John P. Gass, 59. 
At Goshen, N. H., ‘Mr. Abel Blood, 95. 
At Wakefield, N ne Charles R. Lyford, W. 
At Providence, R. [., Mr. Thomas F. Fenner, 82. 
At New York, Btephen Hoit, Esq., 71. 


In this city, Mr. Joel 1. Felton, 23; Mrs. 


At Chicago, iiL., J . F. White, Esq.. editor of the Tribune. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Deawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is fo poems, in the most elegant 
and available form, a weekly literary melange of rotatle 
events of the day. Its columns afe devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country ts 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character ‘in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beantiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin-surface paper, from a font of new 
and beantiful type, mcnufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechari:al execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is n with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing dy A to view all that is good and pure, and avoicing all ’ 
os in short, the object is to 

e the paper lov and t after for its 
tombined exeellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two volumes 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each. 

Une copy of the or ovr Ustox, and one copy 
of the PictoriaAL DRAwine-Koom Compaxioy, one year, 
for $5 WO. 

The Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
eountry, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy 

every SATURDAY, py 
F. ULEASON, Bostox, Mass. 


tantly in 


WHCLESALE AGENTS. 


8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Sprace Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut “Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 10 West 3d Street, Cincinnat. 

J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue. 

E. K. WOODWARD, cor. ‘th apd Chemut, St. Louls. 


(> Subscriptions received at either of the above places 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO LYDIA. 


BY CAROLINE A. BAYDEN. 


I remember thee in days gone by, a gay and girlish thing, 
Made of warm, impulsive thought, life’s bright imaginings ; 
The Jove-light sparkled in thine eye, thy step was light and free, 
And if a shadow crossed thy path, joy bade the phantom flee. 


But little time has passed away, and I behold thee now, 

The same bright smile of happiness iz mantling on thy brow, 
Thy laugh is just as musical, thy step as light and free, 

The cares which wedded life assumes hang lightly over thee ; 
A happy wife and mother, life has not a single joy, 

But is centred in the spot which holds thy lovely girl and boy. 


Is the future dim before thee ?—0O, give it not a thought, 

Too happy if the present with unclouded bliss be fraught ; 

Be the sunshine which with cheering ray shall gladden that one heart, 
Whose truest earthly happiness thou canst so well impart ; 

In thy calm, domestic haven be the fixed and guiding star, 

By its truth and love attracting, while it sheds its beams afar. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No. V. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


SAMARIA. 

Mount Taxor, about two hours from Nazareth, rises most 
peautifully in a truncated cone from the richest of valleys, to the 
reight of a thousand feet, affording a grand view of Hermon, the 
Lake of Galilee, Carmel, and the Mediterranean—one of the finest 
prospects -in the world. The top of the hill, a mile in circumfer- 
mee, contains some remains of the Crusaders’ fortifications, and 
wo small chapels, on different sides, in which the Greek or Latin 
riars annually celebrate the transfiguration, each of them being, 
jo one sect or the other, the very scene of that wonderful manifes- 
lation. In the Old Testament, Tabor is frequently named with 
leserved admiration, but never in the New—an omission only to 
be explained by the fact that the evangelical writers were not 
ts like the prophets, and that they felt moved to tell as simply 
nd briefly as possible of the Divine life which was inspiring their 
wn lives. From Tabor the Kishon takes its rise, and, through 
e rainy months, rolls quite a stream into the Mediterranean, 
swelled by many a mountain-torrent, which in the summer wholly 
cease. From Nazareth to Jenin the road leads across the rich 
lowlands where the waters divide to run east or west, over Gilboa 
and through Endor, into the celebrated battle-plain of Esdraelon, 
to the worst-behaved, most thievish and filthy place in all Syria, 
Jenin, as some suppose the royal residence of Jezebel. Here, 
after being stoned a little hy the Moslem boys, we obtained shel- 
ter in an empty barber’s shop, and made purchase of a single 
fowl—all that Ahab’s city would yield—for dinner ; but what with 
the smoke of the brash, the liveliness.of the patriarchal fleas, and 
the melancholy drizzle of the rain, Samaritan housekeeping did 
not prove to beat all bewitching. So, by daylight the next morn- 
ing we despised the lulling murmur of the brooklet near, and 
dared the rain, which poured down heartily for a while, thankful 
to turn our backs upon the moss-grown, half-ruined houses, the 
rude dishonesty of the inhabitants, the well earnt ill fame of the 
place, and its abominably dirty streets. On our return—having 
been denied accommodation at a mountain village; where Dr. 
Robinson stated there were nothing but ruins, but where we found 
some very neat houses—Sanur, one of a very few Greek Chris- 
tians, took us in at Jenin; and so exhausted were we after a 
horseback journey of fifteen hours, that the struggle of one of our 
horses to lie down on the same platform where we laid hardly 
disturbed us at all. 

No language can paint the uncertainty of every kind which at- 
tends a pilgrimage in Palestine. The impassable character of the 
roads in winter, which is the only healthy season for the stranger, 
the dangerous depth of many of the streams, the utter stupidity 
of most of the natives, the dreary lonesomeness even of the cara- 
van paths, the length and violence of the storms, try one’s courage 
to the uttermost. Shortly after our flight from Jenin, we pressed 
on past a loaded train of more than a hundred camels, and in 
crossing part of the rich valley of Jezreel, our baggage horses 
floundered and sank in ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
we extricated the naked beasts plastered over with black mud, 
and then picked out our goods piece by piece from the treacher- 
ous bog. Meanwhile, we had the vexation of secing the long 
caravan wind round us in single file, smiling at the ludicrous fig- 
ure we made, and exulting that we must squeeze by their unac- 
commodating beasts upon another narrow pass of the mountain. 
Not one of them expressed any sympathy, not one of them stirred 
a foot, or raised a hand even for our assistance. So is it every- 
where and always. Constant oppression has hardened the Syrian 
into selfishness ; the extortion of Pashas and the spoliftion of 
Bedouins have destroyed the last trace of human feeling. Had 
we been robbed and half murdered, they would have gone by on 
the other side, as coolly as the Levite and the priest passed the 
man who had fallen among thieves in the still dangerous pass 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. One of the best things about our own 
countrymen—especially where help is most important among the 
new settlements at the West—is, that they are always ready to 
assist a stranger in trouble. Under the smile of free institutions, 
human nature unfolds itself thas generously in pity for the suffer- 
ing and succor for the distressed, in guiding the lost wanderer 
and sheltering the homeless orphan. Such a thing as gratitude, 


we never sawin Syria. On one occasion, a Turkish tax collector 
put himself into our party for protection, ate of our meals and 
shared our couch; and when he delivered us from his dangerous 
society it was in the same hang-dog style that he joined us, with- 
out any expression of interest in our welfare, or concern for our 
danger. 

The vast and fertile plain of Esdraelon—for three thousand 
years the battle-field of Assyrian and Persian, Gentile and Jew, 
Crusader and Saracen, Egyptian and European, Turk and Arab 
—a noble but half-cultivated field, ends before one arrives at the 
flourishing aud important city of Sychar, now called Narbloos 
(Nabulus). As some books say there is no town near the well of 
Jacob, we were rather surprised to find one so extended, populous 
and flourishing as this, extending along the base of Mount Geri- 
zim, overhanging the most fertile valley in Palestine, fall of gar- 
dens and orchards, flowing everywhere with lively little streams 
that make a water-course of many of the streets and roads. The 
ten thousand people here, nearly all Turks, preserve their old 
scorn of Christians, and were better dressed and more busily em- 
ployed than at any other Mussulman city.. Every part of the 
place was ¢urious. Many of the buildings were mere limestone 
caverns ; the gloomy, slippery streets were frequently arched with 
stone; the bazaars were remarkably well-supplied, and the cool 
air made by the mountain-rills, as they flowed between the nar- 
row sidewalks, made quite a soothing impression on the heated 
traveller. 

Gerizim, the Mount of Blessing, is commonly said to be distin- 
guished from Ebal on the opposite side of the valley by its fertil- 
ity; but this is only one of many proofs that travellers in the 
Holy Land see what they want to see, what they have all their 
lives imagined, and perhaps frequently described to others. The 
signs of grape culture yet remaining on Gerizim, show that this 
holy hill has not always been able to reflect the barrenness of the 
Mount of Cursing, as from a polished mirror. 

As soon as possible, we made our way to the little synagogue 


‘of the Samaritans; around which a poor, decreasing, isolated, 


hopeless remnant of this strange place live herded together. For 
hundreds of years they were not supposed to be in existence. 

Their discovery, like that of Gerasa and of Pompeii, was bringing 
the dead to life. The waves of three thousand years have washed 
over them, the Jews have persecuted, the Mussulmen robbed, the 
Crusaders. hired, the later Christians bribed—and still a handful 

remains in wonderful attestation of the Gospel history, worship- 
ping as of old upon Mount Gerizim with the annual sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb, reading the law of Moses and rejecting the later 
books, having no dealings of a friendly kind with Jew or Gentile. 

Their rabbi, who cannot be far from one hundred years old, in- 
terested us exceedingly, and the people seemed even now to de- 

serve the favor with which they were noticed by the great Teacher 

—far more than the head dress, marking them out from their 

Moslem neighbors, was their general look of kindness and purity. 
The old gentleman has had some stories palmed off upon him 

about Samaritan families at Genoa and Paris. He has been ac- 
customed to ask strangers if they knew of no others like himself; 

and some exceedingly obliging person has invented the tale of 
disciples abroad, with which the venerable patriarch consoles 

himself and amuses his guests. There are but a hundred of the 

sect remaining together at present, and hardly a man of them 

anywhere else, so that they are doomed to disappear in the course 

of years. We took off our shoes, as every one is obliged to do, 

as we entered their urched, stone. synagogue—a plain upper 
chamber, with a recess for the rolls of Scripture—the most primi- 

tive looking place in the world. Here is a copy of the Penta- 

teuch, said to be thirty-five hundred years old, which you are 

shown after you have sufficiently admired a much more modern 

one. I never touched any other manuscript with such reverence, 

not only from the uncouuterfeited antiquity of the worn vellum 

and the affection manifested to it by all around me, but because of 
the regard which had been paid to it by so many generations, each 

of whom had looked up to it as a present from God. They have 

a number of other books, commentaries, etc., and the business of 
the priest has been to make copies. I suspect, too, that they sus- 
tain a school of their own, and have morning and evening service 

together in their sanctuary. 

Jacob’s Well is a little south of the town, and bears its ancient 
name with Mussulman, Samaritan, Jew and Christian: It is still 
“very deep,” but contained no water, though I thought its bottom 
was muddy. The top was a triangular hole upon the surface of 
the rock, but beneath this mouth there is a large vaulted chamber, 
and then about a hundred feet of depth. The position of the 
well, as well as uniform tradition and the universal consent of all 
who have visited the spot, mark this as the scene of the Saviour’s 


“annanciation of his Messiahship to the woman of Samaria. Not 


far distant is the dome-covered tomb of a Moslem saint, where the 
Shechem ladies resort to gossip and pray. And a few miles off 
along the valley were visible Joseph’s tomb, and the poor ruins 
of ancient Samaria, now the little village Sebustieh. 

For a wonder, there was excellent lodging at Sychar furnished 
by a Greek merchant in upper chamber appropriated for the 
purpose, but evidently wanted only on rare occasions, It was 
some time before the key could be found, then the room had to 
be aired, provisions purchased end corvennte procured. But with- 
out intending any such coi having ‘no: time to spare 
for such formal preparations—when we returned, we threw our- 
selves down on the grass in sight of Jacob’s well, and sent our 
men into the. city to “buy bread,” while we chatted about our 
thankfulness at having seen so much, with so little euffering, 
labor or peril. 


It has been beautifully said, that “the veil which. suieaie this 
face of futurity is woven by the hand of mercy.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. IV. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


Ja Lora 


LonGFre.iow is certainly entitled to the first place among the 
American poets, though critics have assigned the honor to Bry- 
ant. His talents are of the finest order, and his compositions are 
distinguished by an exquisite finish, equalled by no living author. 
Laying aside all affectation, he would produce still greater efforts. 
He writes much less than many others, but what he does do, is 
done well. His handwriting is free and easy, possessing much 
grace and beauty, besides being rather picturesque. 


Bryant is a strange genius. His handwriting is nothing at 
all. Indeed, any schoolboy would write far more of a marked 
hand. Yet Mr. Bryant is at the head of American literature, and 
can write “thoughts that breathe, in words that burn.” 


Hon. 8. G. Goopricn is our present Consul at Paris. He is 
well known as the author of many juvenile books, and as the ver- 
itable Peter Parley. His handwriting is good, distinct, and shows 
the author to be methodical and careful, rather than swift of 
thought, or brilliant in style. Mr. Goodrich is in this country « 
relative to some literary business. 


WhamoAT 


Mrs. Sternens is by no means justly estimated as it regards 
her poetical talents ; many of her poems are fully equal to the late 
Mrs. Osgood’s. The imagery is most brilliant, and her versifica- 
tion liquid and beautiful. The handwriting is rather scrawly, and 
indicates impulsiveness and want of method, which we believe is 
characteristic of this lady. “ 


A. C. Honss has, of late, become quite a noted man by 
reason of his mechanical genius, having astounded John Bull by 
picking his most complicated locks with ease, while he presented 
a lock in turn that no one can pick. The hand is bold and manly, 
and conveys the idea of firmness and determination of purpose. 


Victor Huco. This distinguished French politician has all 
the eloquence of Lamartine, without his effeminate nature. The 
signature conveys a strong expression of the man. It is bold, 
dashing, decided and confident. Such, too, is Victor Hugo, the 
author of “‘ Napoleon the or and the thorn in the side of the 
French President. - 


Jenny Lixp’s signature puzzles us. We are somewhat at a 
loss to analyze its bold characteristics, so contrary to the idea we 
have formed of the queen of song through her public perform- 
ances and her public chifracter. And yet we arc told that it is 
like her private , very decided and prompt, whole-souled 
and heavy, or else nt at all. 


Orro Gotpscumipt. In the delicate signature of Jenny’s 
husband, we discover a timidity that would well become a bashful 
lover, and far less character than is observed in that of his wife. 
Perhaps music has etherealized not only his disposition and nature ; 
but his hand also, by its enthralling influence. 
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MAMMOTH TELESCOPE. 

We learn from the correspondence of the New 
York Commercial, that an undertaking of great 
interest to scientific persons is now being carried 
out within a few miles of London. A wealthy 
country clergyman named Craig, is constructing 
a new monster telescope, on the achromatic 
principle, which will surpass the celebrated in- 
strument constructed by Lord Ross in Ireland, 
Its total length will be 85 feet, and its greatest 
circumference 13 feet. The weight of the tube 
is three tons, and the contrivances adopted to 
prevent. vibration, and to allow of its being rap- 
idly turned to any required point, are described 
as being singularly perfect and ingenious. It is 
understood that the observatory will be endowed 
by Mr. Craig, so that it may be maintained in per- 
petuity for the advantage of astronomical science. 


STOOL LIFE PRESERVERS. 

There was a trial of the Stool Life Preserv- 
ers at Detroit, lately. The result was perfectly 
satisfactory as to their efficiency when in a sound 
state. The Detroit Tribune says: ‘‘ This ex- 
periment ought to set the question at rest in the 
public mind. It was witnessed by over five hun- 
dred persons, and the stool preservers were tested 
by some of our most respectable citizens, amongst 
whom was O. M. Hyde, Esq., the collector of | 
the port. Though Mr. Hyde weighs over 200 
pounds, and could not even swim, one of the 
life preservers buoyed him up without difficulty. 


A CALORIC SHIP. 

The caloric ship ‘“ Ericsson” is now com- 
plete, with the exception of the engine and joiner 
work, and will go off the stocks the latter part of 
this week, and will go on her trial trip about the 
first of November. Her completion is looked 
forward to with great interest, but her builders 
are sanguine of success. She will consume only 
about eight tons of coal per day, and if expecta- 
tions are realized, can be sent on a voyage of 
9000 miles—from Panama to Australia—if de- 
sired, taking out coal for both the outward and 
return trips. She measures 2400 tons. 


WORTH KNOWING. 

Or, how to get a whole suit of clothes into a junk 
bottle. Every time you feel like taking a “ horn,” 
drop the price of a “ nipper” into the bottle, and 
take a glass of pure cold water. Repeat this 
until the bottle is full, then break it and carry 
the contents to a good tailor, and within a month 
you will find yourself encased in a new suit of 
clothes, without any trouble or expense to your 
self. The same can be done with hats, boots, 
ete. We have known a cart load of wood and a 
barrel of flour to be transmogrified in a similar 
manner. 


AN EARTHQUAKE. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt at Au- 
gusta, Ga.,on the morning of Monday week, 
about twenty minutes before three o’clock. The 
vibrations—says the Constitutionalist—were sen- 
sibly felt, and several persons in the city were 
so startled as to run out of their houses into the 
open air. The inhabitants were awakened from 
a sound sleep from the rattling of the windows 
of their dwellings, and by a faint, dull, rambling 
noise, as of distant thunder. 


Srxevrar.—A pailful of snow was brought 
into the office of the Northern Journal, Lewis, 


County, New York, on the 26th ult., obtained in 


a gulf, above West Lowville. The bank is three 
feet deep yet, and bids fair to “linger in the lap 
of” winter. With no Alps or Andes to brag of, 
we just challenge the country to beat such an 
exhibition in wheat harvest. 

Very Opp. A gentleman in Virginia had a 
standing bet for twelve or fifteen years, that it 
would rain the first Saturday of August,, 


fifth of Jaly. He says that it has never failed to 
do so for the last sixteen years, a 


Ayorner Deatu rrom 
ria, daughter of Rev. Joseph Marsh, injured by 
the recent camphene explosion at Sandwich, 


Financtrat.—There were $18,000;000 in the 
United States Treasury a few days since, subject 
to draft. 


». 


For Satz. The Atlantic House, Newport, is 


_, to be sold at auction soon. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


A new lighthouse is to be immediately built 
near Belfast, Me. : 

The ropes lately used at the execution of two 
murderers at York, were made of silk. 

In thirty-one counties in Kentucky, there are 
said to be 201,000 head of cattle. 

Standing grain was set on fire by lightning, in 
the north of England, a short time since. 

The rice harvest has commenced along the 
Savannah River, with prospects of a good crop. 

The man who always drives a good bargain, 
has at length procured a whip. 

A Chinese theatrical company was on its way 
to San Francisco, with a capital of $40,000. 

G. P. R. James, the distinguished novelist, has 
been appointed British Consul, at Norfolk, Va. 

The total length of the Mississippi River, with 
all its tributaries, is 51,100 miles. 


The California papers are discussing the mer- 
its of the rival candi for the idency with 
much warmth. 

The ion of San Francisco have pur- 


corporation 
chased the Jenny Lind Theatre, and are to con- 
vert it into a City Hall. 

A Buffalo perch was caught in the river, at 
Madison, Ia., lately, which weighed twenty-two 
pounds. 

A lady died in New York, a few days since, 
from injuries received by the explosion of 
camphene. 

The sum of $15,000 is offered for the raising 
of the Atlantic, and $5000 more for the recovery 
of the safe containing the Express money. 

It is a striking fact, that of the 7000 or 8000 
emigrants from this country to Liberia, not one 
life has been lost by shipwreck. 

There are in the United States eighty-one wo- 
men holding the office of postmaster, thirty-one 
of whom are in Pennsylvania. 

The Collins steamers have crossed the ocean 
one hundred times, carrying 9000 passengers, 
without loss of life, or injury to person. 

Mrs. Forrest, that was, is about to marry an 
early love—an English soldier of fortune, attached 
to one of her majesty’s regiments. 

Mr. Dennett, the celebrated inventor of the 
rockets for saving the lives of persons shipwreck- 
ed, died recently in England. 

A farmer of Bordeaux was recently detected, 
by persons set to watch by himself, robbing his 
own hen-roost, while in a state of somnambulism. 

A duel oceurred at New Orleans between two 

oung Creoles of good family, one of whom was 
illed. The weapons used were guns. 

The City Councils of Augusta, Ga., have fol- 
lowed the example of the Savannah Councils, 
and voted $100 to the Washington Monument 
fund. 

The man who smokes in the omnibus has not 
pone to Cape May, as has been falsely reported, 

ut is on a visit to Vesuvius, the great European 
smoker. 

There have been, comer 
twenty one steamboat accidents, involving loss 
of life. ‘The number of persons killed and 
drowned is 728, and injured 100. 
© The Old Stone Mill lot, at Newport, contain- 
ing one acre and sixty nine hundredths of an 
acre, has heen sold for building lots, and brought 
the sum of $15,000. 

Mr. Orcutt, father of the qoune man convicted 
some time since, in Utica, N. Y., and whose sen- 
tence of death was commuted to imprisonment 
for life, has died of grief. 

There are printed in the city of New York, 
thirteen weekly religious papers, with a circula- 
tion of 108,900. In London, there are but four 
or five, and in Paris, but two or three. 

It takes two hundred thousand or eighty pounds 
of roses to make an ounce and a half of the Ot- 
tar of Roses. This is sold at Chazipoor, on the 
Ganges, where it is produced at $20 the ounce. 


the present year, 


Webster’s Dictionary appears to be rising fast 
in popularity in England. Longman, the pub- 
lisher, has now adopted the revised edition of 
Webster, as a perfect English standard. 


Two glasses of beer per day, at two cents 
glass, amounts, in one year, to $14 60. wo 
cents’ worth of tobacco, and three cents’ worth 
of cigars, amount, in one year, to $18 25. 

Different sounds will travel with different velo- 
city : a call to dinner will run over a ten-acre lot 
in a moment and a half, while a summons to 
return to work takes from five to eight minutes. 

Chinese villages are springing up through the 
gold diggings. Pekin, Hong Kong and Canton 
are among the names already given to these 
lestial settlements, some of which number 
500 souls. 

Another large hotel, in New York, is to be 
built by Monnot, on a lot fronting Madison 
6th Avenues. It is to 

of white mar' equal to anything in the 
world, it is said, 

There are 400,000 Indians in the United States 
Territories, west of the Mi i. Among 
‘them are: laboring one hundred ordained mis- 
sionaries, besides assistants, and 10,000 Indians 
are communicants. 

The Hon, Daniel A. White, of Salem, Mass., 
has made a donation of six acres of land, worth 
$20,000, to the town of Lawrence. The pro- 
ceeds are to be appropriated to the support of 
lectures for the young, a public library, and a 
trust fund. 


Foreign Miscellany. 
Col. Fremont and his lady are at present in 
Paris. 


Kossuth remained in London at the last ac- 
counts. He was living in great privacy. 

The number of visitors to Abbotsford has this 
year far exceeded that of other years. 

Achille Fould, the new French Minister of 
State, is a Jew banker. 

Antwerp is about to be connected with Rotter- 
dam by a railroad. 

The police of London are now using the elec- 
tric telegraph. 

Elihu Burritt is still agitating the Ocean Penny 
Postage question in England. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom is 
now greater than the increase in population. 

The Norwegian commercial fleet has increased 
167 ships, equal to 24,868 tons, since 1850. 

Harvest is proceeding favorably both in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland. 

A new periodical has been started in London, 
called “‘ Wonderful Things.” . 

Fourteen steamers now ply at all hours of the 
day between Constantinople and the picturesque 
villages situated along the Bosphorus. 

At the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland’s Show, at Perth, recently, a premium 
was awarded for the reaper of a Rev. Mr. Bell, 
over Hussey’s American. 

Spiritualists have reached Europe. In Prussia 
there are large numbers of mediums engaged in 
delivering messages while they are asleep. They 
talk right out and no rapping. 

Lamartine recently addressed a piece of poetry 
to his own bust, alluding in it to the broad ex- 

sive forehead, and the neglect of such genius 
y an ungrateful country. 

Great damages have been caused, in the north- 
ern part of Spain, by heavy storms of rain. In 
some provinces, crops are almost entirely 
destroyed. 

The revolutionists of Rome on their cor- 
respondence by means of colored handkerchiefs, 
the colors of which disappear after a chemical 
washing, and leave the writing legible. 

An Irish paper states, that all the seats at the 
Kilnaboy Chapel, belonging to those persons 
who voted for Colonel Vandeleur, have been torn 
up, and the parties prohibited from attending 
public worship. 

The Roman government have sanctioned the 
introduction of postage stamps for the pre-pay- 
ment of postage on letters. The stamp is dew 
the size of the English postage stamp, and on ita 
representation of the tiara and keys, the badge of 
papal dignity and power. 


Sands of Gold. 


e do not possess what we do not un- 


ders 

.... Learning, with virtue, is better than 
houses and lands. 

.... Difficulties are only occasions for the 
development of talgnts. 

.... He who has good health is a rich man, 
and does not know it. 

.... He who gives you fair words, feeds you 
with an empty spoon. 

.... Respect for self, governs morality; re- 
spect for others governs our behaviour. 

.... Superstition is the poetry of life. It is 
therefore an injury to the poet not to be super- 
stitious. 

.... He who knows the world will not be too 
bashful. He who knows himself will not be too 
impudent. 


..-. Letmen but live as justly as they can, 
and just Providence will give them what they 
ought to have. 

.... By united effort, the theorist and the 
practical man may accomplish much, which nei- 
ther could effect alone. 

..+. Friends should be weighed, not told: who 
boasts to have won a maltitude of friends, has 
ne’er had one.— Coleridge. 

.... Drunkenness is the parent of most other 
vices. It quenches the salutary power of reason, 
and makes us the sport of raging passion. 

wee Simplicity is the great friend of nature ; 
and if we might he proud of anything in this 
world, it should be of this happy alliance. 

..-. The celebrated Galen said employment 
was nature’s physician. It is indeed so important 
to happiness, that indolence is justly considered 
the parent of misery. 

.... Literature is the fragment of fragments : 
the least which has been said and acted has been 
written ; and the least of what has been written 
has ®arvived. 

.++. The truly independent and honest poli- 
tician is not always the most popular: and yet, 
i and honesty will secure such popu- 
larity as is worth having or seeking for. 

-+-. There is not a creature in the world, 
wherein we may not see enough to wonder at: 
there is no insect, no spire of grass, no‘Jeaf 
wherein we see not traces of a divine hand. — 

.+-. Profane swearing has always seemed to 
be a most voluntary sin. Most erring people 


when they do wrong count upon some good to 
be derived from their conduct, but for profanity 
“there is no excuse,— Hosea Ballou. 


Joker's Budget. 


I’ve got in an awful scrape, as the chin said to 
the blunt razor. 


An expert farmer down East has succeeded in 
raising a colt from the “ night mare.” 


Why is the letter A always discordant? Ans. 
Because it is in-harmonious. 

“Tf I am ‘stuck up,’ I ain’t proud,” said the 
beetle when he was pinned to the wall. 

Why would you suppose fish did a great deal 
ef weighing? Because they always carry scales. 

When does a thief resemble molasses? Ans. 
When he is put in the stone jug. 

A gentleman once sent for an artist to draw 
his picture, who was requested to place him 
standing unseen behind a tree. 

A farmer, when flagellating two of his oldest 
boys, was asked what he was doing. “ Thrash- 
ing wild oats,” was his reply. 

“No pains will be spared,” as the quack said 
when sawing off a poor fellow’s leg to cure him 
of the rheumatism ! 


At a late break up of the tetotallers, they 
were described as retiring from the temperance 
festival full of spirits. 

A true pictare of despair is a pig reaching 
through a hole in the fence to get a cabbage that 
lies a few inches beyond his reach. 


“’m sorry your cousin Sullivan is dead; a 
decent \ad he was everalways. And now tell me 
what he died of.” “He died of a Tuesday !” 


A man ata fair was asked if his horse was 
timid. “ Not at all,” said he; “he spends the 
whole night by himself in the stable.” 


There is a chap in Boston who is so very ten- 
der-hearted that he bursts into tears whenever he 
looks at his cast-off pantaloons. Anything that 
looks like suffering, makes him “bile over” ina | 
minute. 


“Don’t you think Rev. Mr. K. a preacher of 
great power ?” asked a gentleman, in reference to 
a pompous, long-winded divine, who spoke in a 
high-keyed, drawling voice. ‘“ Yes ; high-drawl-ic 
power,” was the reply of the person addressed. 


+ 


VOLUMES ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 24 of the PicrortaL Drawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and most 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEABLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
& vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
ustrations. 
Fer sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written exp cssly for 
this paper, and ata very great cost. In politics, nd on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 


. and every department is under the most finished and per- 


feet system that experience can suggest, er money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
Teaders an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 


other weekly paper in the Union. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
of the @ oF our UNroN, and one of the 
hoor Companion, one year, for $590. 
(>> Invariably in advance. 
Subscribers or are requested to act as agents, 


postmasters 

and form clubs, on the above terms. 
(>> All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
oF Tax Fiae or ovr Union. 
*,* The can be obtained at any of the newspan-” 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
GLEASON, 

PUBLISHER AND PRorgisToR, Bostox, 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, 

This edifice, located in McLean Street, Boston, 
was built in 1811. Originally it had but 168 feet 
front, with a depth of 54 feet, and a portico of 
eight Ionic columns. In 1848, it was enlarged, 
and now accommodates more than 100 patients. 


GRAND REGATTA AT HULL. 


What with legislative aid and the contributions 
of individuals, the corporation has now a fund of 
$171,000 safely invested, the interest of which 
contributes largely to its support. In 1850, the 
institution received the sum of $5000—a legacy 
of the late Henry Todd—for the support of free 


beds. The number of free beds supplied amounts 
to eighty-five. One hundred dollars per year 
will support one of these beds. It is the design 
of this institution to furnish relief to all who need 
it, at as low a rate as possible. The income of 
the corporation for the last year, derived from 


MASSACHUSLTTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, M’LEAN STREET, BOSTON. 


[For deacription, see page 205.] 


the invested property, subscriptions for free hx d3, 
and from all other sources, was $38,517—viz., 

property of all kinds, $16,917; extra divi- 
dend of the Hospital Life Insurance Company, 
$18,000 ; subscriptions for free beds, $2100, and 
unexpected funds of the McLean Asylum, $1500, 
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